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CHAPTER XVI. NOT QUITE CLEAR, 


How long they walked in silence, neither 
of them reckoned. Symee could hardly 
keep up with her brother’s strides, and as 
he was making his way straight up across 
country towards the Beacon, she was at 
last forced to pause. 

** Jesse,” she said, for she was walking 
behind him, “‘ wait a moment. I cannot 
walk as quickly as you do.” 

The very appeal to his strength con- 
quered the fierce spirit within that was 
urging him on. In a moment he paused, 
and, going back a few paces, sat down on a 
heap of fir poles stacked ready for next 
season’s hops. 

‘**My poor Symee, I forgot that I was 
walking as if for a wager,” he said, smiling, 
and drawing her very tenderly towards him. 
“Lean against me, dear; and now let’s 
talk this matter out—as well here as any- 
where else. I suppose you can still spare 
a few minutes before you go back to Rush- 
brook House. Presently I shall climb up 
to the Beacon, and go and see ’Liza’s 
grandmother. Do you know what I pro- 
posed to Mr. Kestell ?” 

“‘ No—yes; you mean about Mr. Hoel 
Fenner’s offer? Oh, Jesse, don’t accept it.” 

“Then Mr. Kestell has been talking 
about it to you,” said Jesse, quickly. 

“Yes, he was so kind; but he showed 
me how very, very imprudent it would be 
of you to leave the firm. Of course you 
won't do it, Jesse, dear.” 





“Yes, I shall doit. I have not made 
up my mind lightly, and I can see no 
reason to alter. That is not the point, 
Symee x" 

“Oh, but it is, Jesse, please, please be 
advised. You are so hasty, so determined 
when you once set your mind upon any- 
thing. Of course you couldn’t think of 
going against Mr. Kestell. It would be 
impossible. Your present position is so 
safe ; the other is so uncertain.” 

Jesse made a little movement of im- 
patience, which had the effect of shaking 
Symee and making ‘her more troubled and 
nervous. 

“Symee, do try to judge for yourself, 
and not repeat all Mr. Kestell’s senti- 
ments. Surely I must be a good judge. 
Have I been so rash all my life that now 
this independent action is considered pre- 
posterous? You know itis notso. I can 
judge, and I will accept this offer, this 
splendid offer, and the results will prove 
whether or not I have been rash. No; 
that’s not the point; but it is this: Will 
you come and live with me, with the 
certainty, moral certainty, if not demon- 
strable certainty, that I can offer you a 
home without fear of consequences? Symee, 
haven’t we all our lives hoped for this and 
wished for this? Your presence will make 
all the difference to my life, and I think 
I can make you happy. We must be happy 
when we shall have honest work and each 
other. Look here, Symee, put away all 
arguments, which you cannot be expected 
to understand, and trast your future into 
my hands, I can, I will make it a happy 
one.” 

Jesse, I don’t know what to say. You 
will misunderstand me; but, dear, dear 
Jesse, give it up, I do beseech you.” 

“Give what up ¢” 
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“This offer of Mr. Fenner. I cannot 
come and live with you; it would only be 
helping you on to ruin. Keep in the old 
path, Jesse. What can I do to make you 
believe it?” 

“Nonsense, Symes. Do you mean to 
say that you prefer staying here, kindly 
treated, but yet a servant, when you might 
be free? You might be your own mistress, 
and work for both of us, and you know 
it would make all the difference in the 
world to me. Havent I been making 
this plan for you ever since I was a school- 
boy; and now, and now——” 

Jesse was so much moved that he stood 
up and crossed his arms whilst the excite- 
ment he felt showed itself in every feature 
of his face. 

Symee dared not look up ai bim ; only 
she covered her face with her hands, and 
sobbed audibly. 

“Don’t, don’t say all that, Jesse. 
Haven’t I wished for if as much as you? 
But how can I go against my conscience, 
and help to spoil your life? I can’t—i 
can’t.” 

“Do you mean to say, Symee, that my 
words, my strong conviction, have no 
influence over you #” 

“You know they have, Jesse. I would 
do anything for you, except things that 
would hurt you.” _ 

Jesse impatiently stamped his foot. 

“ You have been over-persuaded, Symee. 
You have been worked upon by Mr. 
Kestell. I have to thank him for this.” 

“No, no, it is my own idea, Iam sure 
it is right. I saw it plainly directly Mr. 
Kestell explained it to me.” - 

Symee had risen, looking the picture of 
misery. She tried to put her two hands 
round Jesse’s arm, but be was too much 
hurt to bear her touch. Suddenly, how- 
ever, 2 fiercer spirit swept over him ; he, who 
was usually as gentle as a woman, now 
fiercely grasped his sister’s arra. 

 Symee, this is the last time I ask you. 
You don’t know what you are doing. You 
are depriving me of the only joy that can 
enter my life. You are forcing me to give 
up the idea of home, life, and a 

“ You will thank me some day,” sobbed 
Symee, who felt now that she was a 
martyr to the best cause. Though her 





heart was torn, yet her spirit was strong. 
She believed she was saving Jesse in spite 
of himself. 

Jesse let go his sister’s arm. He had 
felt her shrinking away from his touch, 
and he could not bear it; but though 





feeling doubly angry with her, and chiefly 
with Mr. Kestell, who had so well in- 
fluenced her, he yet felt: angry, too, with 
himself for having given way to this fierce 
anger before a weak, delicate woman. 

“Then we can say no more about 
the subject. You had better go back now, 
Symee; and I am going up on to the 
Beacon.” 

“And you will give it up, then—this, 
this offer of Mr. Fenner?” she said, 
timidly. 

* No, I will not,” was Jesse’s fierce 
answer as he strode away. It seemed 
more than he could bear just now to have 
his sister turning against him, for he had 
expected her «at least to see with his 
eyes, 

Still, even this obstacle did not move 
him. The more this senseless opposition 
met him, the more he was determined to 
succeed in spite of it. 

As he walked up the hill he composed 
the letter of acceptance; and though all 
pleasure had gone out of the transaction, 
still Jesse believed, deep down in his heart, 
that he would succeed, and in a short 
time he would be able to ask Symee to 
come to him without even the shadow of a 
fear of non-success. 

Jesse had not forgotten his promise to 
Mr, Guthrie of visiting "Liza’s grandmother, 
and he was now bent on this errand. The 
cottage etood on the edge of the Beacon 
plateau, and was quite away from the 
principal cluster of cottages that constituted 
the village of Rushbrook Beacon. The 
cottage itself was a picturesque little place, 
with roses clustering over a wooden porch ; 
though these seemed to be the only luxuries 
about the place. As Jesse walked up, 
Caleb Joyce, the farm lad, was just enter- 
ing, and his mother, in her kitchen, was 
preparing an evening meal. 

“You be Mr. Vicary,” said Caleb, grin- 
ning. “’Liza’s told us you were in these 
parts.” 

By this time Jesse had put away his own 
thoughts, and soon made the family feel 
quite at their ease; for though he appeared 
a fine gentleman to them, yet the simple, 
hearty manner, which made friends for 
Jesse wherever he went, soon unloosed the 
tongues, and the joy of hearing of ’Liza 
assured him a very warm welcome. 
‘‘Grandmother’s in the parlour,” said 
Mrs. Joyce, presently. ‘The children do 
racket so, we let her have that room, Mr. 
Guthrie was talking to her of you last 





week, and she has set her heart on seeing 
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you. She’s a great sufferer with the 
rheumatics is grannie; but she’s a very 
contented body; and when she’s not 
suffering she likes to have the children 
abont.” 

These poor people, with their narrow in- 
terests, and narrower lives, seemed to have 
a calming influence on Jesse; and when 
he was seated by the old lady, whose hands 
and feet were ail crippled with that terrible 
rheumatic affection so common to the poor, 
he almost forgot the annoyance he had 
lately felt, or, at least, he put it away from 
him for the moment. 

‘Well, that is kind of you, sir,” said oid 
Mrs. Joyce, who, in spite of her heipless 
condition, was bright and cheery, and 
looked shrewd and kind-hearted. ‘“ Mr, 
Guthrie—well, he is a kind gentleman ; he 
often comes and sees me; and he and I 
fell to talking about ‘you the other day. 
‘Mrs. Joyce,’ says he, ‘young Mr. Vicary 
is’ staying at the Home Farm, and T’il tell 
him to come aud see you.’ You bea fine 
gentleman now, sir. But I was telling 
Mr. Gathrie I could remember your grand- 
mother well.” 

Jesse laughed. 

‘‘T’m not much of a fine gentleman, Mrs, 
Joyce. I think Liza could tell you that 
I’m a hard-working man, and that you live 
in a palace compared to our pokey and 
dirty houses in Golden Sparrow Street.” 

“Yes, yes, “Liza speaks mighty well of 
you, sir. She’s a good seholard, and writes 
fine letters; but not much good it’s done 
her, except for writing to us. She was 
bent upon going to London, but I notice 
now she’s bent upon coming home, though 
she wouldn’t say so for the life of her. 
We all have to learn by experience. That’s 
what I tell Mr. Guthrie when he comes 
and talks so kindly, and makes me laugh 
with his funny sayings. It’s only them as 
have a free conscience as can be light- 
hearted. ‘Well,’ says he, ‘Mrs. Joyce, 
my conscience’s weighted with many 
things, and yet I’m light-hearted.’ And I 
says to him, ‘Sir, it’s very onlikely that 
you go against the rules,’” 

“ Mr. Gathrie always seems to have a 
kind word for every one, certainly. But 
about my grandmother, Mrs. Joyce. Do 
you know you are the first person I have 
met who could tell me about my rela- 
tions ?” 

“Lor bless me! am I now? But Mr. 
Kestell he could tell you more nor I could. 
You see, Mr. Vicary, when my husband 
were living in this very cottage, there was 








another beyond us, about half a mile 
below here. It’s been pulled down this many 
2 long year now ; but that’s where old Mrs, 
Vicary came with her daughter. She was 
a stranger to us, for she came from beyond 
the forest yonder ; but seeing her daughter 
was a pretty young thing, we did what 
we could neighbourly for them. But we 
wondered at the time they took such a 
tumble-down place as that, seeing they 
both looked superior kind of folk ; but they 
kept themselves to themselves, and never 
talked much about their concerns,” 

“ And you remember my mother ?” 

“Yes, she was as pretty a gal as you 
could set eyes on; bat she hardly ever 
went into the village, and I don’t believe 
half-a-dozen people saw her. She seemed 
down-hearted like, as was natural, con- 
sidering her situation, and no husband to 
be kind to her.” 

A sudden idea flashed into Jesse’s brain, 

“Then, Mrs, Vicary was but her mother- 
in-law. My father was a Vicary ?” 

“Well, I don’t rightly know all the 
ins and outs, They were very close about 
their affairs ; and when I asked the young 
thing one day, when I saw her sitting out 
by the fr-wood, whether her husband 
wasn’t coming back to her, she blushed as 
red as a peony, and said: ‘Ob, yes, Mrs, 
Joyce, he’s coming as soon as ever he can. 
He’s in foreign parts.’ ‘ Soldiering?’ I said. 
‘No,’ says she, ‘ not soldiering ;’ and then 
she seemed to shut up, and would say no 
more. So I thinks to myself, it’s nob all 
plain walking for that pretty young thing. 
Well, whatever it was, she was our neigh- 
bour, and we did our best for her, And 
it was six weeks after that she was taken 
ill, and when the twins was born, the 
doctor, who passed up here, seeing me at 
the cottage door, said to me: ‘ That poor 
young thing won’t live, I’m afraid, Mrz. 
Joyce ;’ and, true enough, she died in a 
few days, and I mind how I felt sora for 
the young husband, who was in foreign 
parts.” 

“This is much the same as Mr, Kestell 
told me,” said Jesse, thoughtfully ; “ but I 
believe my father died before our birth.” 

“Well, yes, and so i thought after- 
wards; and Mr. Kestell was very kind 
to the old lady, and when I went down to 
see if I could do anything for her and the 
poor infants, she sobbed and cried, and 
said she had lost everything. ‘ Well,’ 
says I, ‘your son will come back and 
cheer you.’ And she looks up startled-like 
and says, ‘My son!’ and then seemed to 
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take herself up; added, ‘No; no one’ll 
come back. He’s dead, too; and whatever 
is to happen to these poor babes I don’t 
know. If it wasn’t for Mr. Kestell we should 
have been in the workhouse long ago.’” 

‘‘And my grandmother died, too, soon 
after?” asked Jesse, beginning to think 
that there was something about his own 
history which was not quite as simple as 
he had always been led to believe. 

“ Yes, poor soul, What with the trouble 
of her daughter’s death—for now I mind 
me she always called her her daughter, 
and there was a likeness between them, 
too—and the burden of them two babes, 
she seemed to lose heart. It was not 
money as was wanting either, for Mr. 
Kestell he was very kind. We found out 
afterwards it was his cottage they came to, 
and never no rent, it’s my belief, did he 
ask for it either. Well, she caught a bad 
cold on her chest, when the winter set in, 
and it took her off almost of a sudden like,” 

“ And where were they buried?” asked 
Vicary ; for, strange to say, this question 
had never occurred to him before. 

“ Not here, Mr. Vicary ; but in the old 
parish they come from, t’other side of the 
forest ; and Mr. Kestell he saw to it all, 
and a pretty penny it must have cost him. 
There were some at the time that wondered 
why he took so much trouble for the 
family ; but there, I dare say the old lady 
was a servant of the family, or something 
like that.” 

“He has been a good friend to us all 
our lives,” said Jesse, uttering a sentiment 
he had often before expressed ; but now, 
for the first time, a suspicion had crept 
in, as he repeated to himself: ‘There 
were some at the time that wondered why 
he took so much trouble for the family.” 

He must have an answer to that ques- 
tion, and also to another far more im- 
portant to him than Mr. Kestell’s motives. 
If there had been one feeling which had 
always ruled Jesse’s train of thought, it 
was that he was a free man, born of honest 
if poor parents, and, therefore, that he was 
bound to keep that name unsullied. He 
would have given up every other advantage 
in life rathenthan that one. 

He had thanked Heaven again and again 
that he need not be ashamed to look any 
one in the face; that the past might be 
humble, but that it was blameless, And 
then suddenly this proud belief seemed a 
little shaken. He did not really doubt 
that there was some good explanation ; 
but that explanation he must have at once. 








The doubt, however slight it might be, 
was galling to his proud nature ; it seemed 
like a weight upon him that he must push 
off. And then, added to this, and all the 
more strong because of this, was that other 
feeling he had had before visiting Mrs. 
Joyce—the annoyance at Mr. Kestell’s 
having chosen to assert a right which Jesse 
did not believe he had over his destiny. 

* But, Good Heavens! has he that 
right ?” he thought now, as, having quite 
mechanically taken leave of the old woman, 
and the others of the household, and 
having even received messages for ’Liza, 
and answered them, he walked out once 
more upon his native heather. 

The sun had set over the moor, but the 
crimson glow illuminated the land of 
heather, making it look of a deep black 
purple. A slight mist was rising, as if some 
fair goddess had spread her thinnest veil 
over this favoured land. The flowers were 
falling asleep, and the night-jars had 
begun to make themselves heard. Jesse 
walked on down the hill, and at last 
stopped at a small enclosure grown over 
and wild with grass and rank weeds; 
but his keen eyes at once detected the un- 
shapely mounds that told of a cottage 
having once stood here, He knew the 
spot of old; but had never suspected 
before that this was his birthplace. He 
looked round on the wild scene, and noted 
that, far above, a few of the Beacon 
cottage lights could be seen; whilst 
opposite, where the gorgeous red showed 
the spot whence the sun had lately dis- 
appeared, he gazed at the long line of 
forest-land and the great clumps of firs. 

“Her eyes saw this,” he said, sitting 
down on a low bank, regardless of the 
damp and dew. ‘What were her 
thoughts? Who was my father? Was 
she not the old woman’s daughter e 

Jesse rose suddenly, hurried forward by 
the strange tumult of his feelings. 

“T will go to him. I will go this very 
evening, and he must tell me. If I have 
had wrong thoughts, Heaven forgive me; 
but if he has kept back something from 
me, then——” 

Forgetting all the visions of success 
which had lately engrossed him, Jesse 
hurried onwards. 
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conditions of existence have invariably 
caused its appearance to be considered 
by the superstitious as gloomily sinister. 
Whether the ornithological specimen be the 
barn, white, tawny, eagle, little-horned, long- 
eared, snowy, hawk, little, or barred owl, 
the condemnation is the same. It was 
forbidden food by the law of Moses, and 
in the Bible it is mentioned as a mourning 
curse in Leviticus, Deuteronomy, Job, the 
Psalms, Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Micah. The 
poets have all been severe with it, and 
Shakespeare speaks of it in connection with 
cuckoos, goblins, elvish sprites, lizards, put- 
tocks, fatal ravens, wolves, adders, and 
blind-worms. Its excellent mousing pro- 
clivities, though constituting it an econo- 
mical scavenger, still fail to procure it a 
deserved popularity. Its evil reputation 
was noted by Chaucer, who writes : 

The jelous swan, ayenst hys deth that singeth, 

The oule eke, that of deth the bode bringeth. 
This doleful fowl, to whom the ruined 
sites of ancient Babylon, Bozrah, and 
Idumea were bequeathed as residences, 
received no better treatment at the hands 
of Spenser, who styles it the “ill-fac’d 
owle, death’s dreadful messenger.” In 
“ Reed’s Old Plays” the same idea is thus 
expressed : 

When screech-owls croak upon the chimney tops, 

It’s certain that you of a corse shall hear, 
Coleridge, in his “‘ Tears in Solitude,” dis- 
courses of “owlet Atheism;” but the 
Avonian bard has most frequently accen- 
tuated the ominous nature of this spectral 
king of the night, prefixing to its name 
such uncomplimentary epithets as fearful, 
vile, and clamorous. 

Although the dictionary-description of 
this ghostly creature, on the authority of 
Pope, is a bird that flies when night 
reigns supreme, it has an ancient 
and extensive folk-lore. The Athenians, 
however, have given it a higher place 
than most nations, honouring it as 
the sapient symbol of their adopted god- 
dess, Minerva; its love of solitude, scorn 
of worldly vanities, and its perpetual con- 
templation tempered with silence, led them 
to prefer it for this purpose. Singularly 
enough, its appearance was considered a 
presage of victory, while its flight origi- 
nated the proverb : 

When the owl flies, the enemy flieth. 


This hardly agrees with the testimony of 
Apuleius, who avers that the Greeks cruci- 
fied the poor creature alive, That uni- 
versal conqueror, Constantine the Great, 





also used the bird as an emblem of 
wisdom on his gold coinage, with the 
inscription, 
Sapientia principis providentissimi. 

This was also placed on Trajan’s pillar, on 
the coins of Seguinus, intending to signify 
his providence. Again, we have a scarcely 
appropriate epitaph on the Byzantium of 
the Cesars, from the prophetic pen of 
Mohammed, quoting an Oriental poet: 
“The spider hath wove his web in the 
imperial palace, and the owl hath sung her 
watch-song in the towers of Afrasiab.” 
Fénelon also speaks deprecatingly of the 
bird, while relating the adventures of Tele- 
machus under the guidance of Minerva 
herself. Egypt, visited by the son of 
Ulysses in his travels, sanctified the fowl 
to the goddess, according to Philostratus, 
also greeted by the heir to the throne of 
Ithaca. 

Something of this esteem lingers in a 
few parts of this country, for Hone, in his 
“Every Day Book,” relates that in the 
West of England, on Saint Valentine’s Day, 
it is the custom for young bachelors, in 
companies of three, to hunt for an owl and 
two sparrows before daybreak. These 
are carried to the village inn before the 
female portion of the household have arisen, 
which being accomplished, they are re- 
warded with three pots of purl; similar 
contributions being subsequently levied 
from other inns, if possible. The idea is, 
that the wisdom of the owl will prevail 
with the feathered race to mate on that 
day. 

Turning to other authorities, we find 
that the crying of the bird by night signi- 
fied the proximity of the listener to the 
Stygian shore; and its appearance in 
cities, destruction and waste. Sir Thomas 
Browne states its advent before the 
battle with the Parthians near Charrz, 
presaging the dissolution of Crassus. The 
author of the “ Auneid” foretells the decease 
of Cato by the appearance of a solitary owl. 
Alexander Ross, in “ Arcana Microcosmi,” 
is witness that the final fate of Valentinian 
was presaged by an owl that sat on the 
summit of his bathing house, not to be 
driven away by stones. Another specimen 
perched on the roof of the chamber of 
Commodus Antoninus, just before the 
Reaper’s sickle gathered him to his fathers, 
in front of Rome and Lanuvium ; 80 says 
Julius Obsequen’s ‘‘ Book of Prodigies.” 
If we believe Xiphilinus, the feathered 
biped sung on the apex of Curia previons 
to Augustus taking a passage in the 
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Charonian bark ; and the Aciian War was 
prognosticated by a flight of owls into the 
Temple of Concord. 

Sarcastic Butler, in his “ Hudibras,” 
notes the Roman horror of the hooting 
creature, thus : 

The Roman senate, when within 

The city walls an owl was seen, 

Did cause their clergy with lustrations 
(Our synod calls humiliations), 

The round-fae’d prodigy t’avert 

From doing town and country hurt. 

This powerful nation deemed the ap- 
pearance of this bird a dreadful omen, and 
one of great influenca in public affairs. 
They looked upon it as an inhabitant of 
deserts and desolate places, dire and inac- 
cessible; and its scream was considered 
truly discordant and unlike the cry of a 
bird. The Swan of Avon immortalises 
the superstition in “Julius Cesar” (Act i. 
Sc. 3), where the death of the Emperor 
is prefaced by these lines : 

. ... The bird of night did sit 
Ev'n at noon-day upon the market-place 
Houting and shrieking. 

But we have already seen thai Shaice- 
speare associates the creature with very 
disreputable society, and he extends the 
catalogue with toads, snakes, newts, frogs, 
bats, ban-dogs, dragons, wizards, witches, 
mummies, sharks, Jews, goats, Turks, 
Tartars, tigers, basilisks, spirits, and ha- 
boons—all euggesting obloquy. Not satis- 
fied with this, he links the bird with such 
substantives ay murder, foul terror, poison, 
and gail, and prefixes such attributes as 
dismal-threatening and ill-boding. 

A correzpondent of ‘ The Book of Days,” 
1863, vol. ii, p. 732, speaks of two 
enormous owls which always perch upon 
the battlements of the family mansion of 
the Arundels of Wardour, when death is 
approaching any of its members, 

Rowland, in “The Canning Country 
Man,” ridicules the idea in these lines : 

Wise gosling did but hear the scrich owl erie, 

And told his wife, and straight a pigge did die. 

Grose, however, holds fast to the idea 
with further ambiguous details, saying that 
a screech-owl, flapping its wings against 
a sick person’s window, foretells that some 
one of the family will shortly die. 

George Smith seems to have had rather 
a fancy—perhaps ironical—for the herald, 
if we may judge by the following quota- 
tion from his “Six Pastorals,” 1770: 

Within my cot, where quiet gave me rest, 

Let the dread screech-owl build her hated nest, 


And from the window o’er the country send 
Her midnight screams to bode my latter end. 





Gilbert White, in his quaintly-pleasant 
“ Natural History of Selborne,” adds his 
testimony that the vulgar endorsed this 
superstition in his time and neighbourhood. 

We have Pennant’s authority — ‘Six 
Indian Nations ”—for stating that savages 
have a superstitious terror of the owl, and 
are highly displeased with any one imi- 
tating its cry. If we recollect aright, how- 
ever, Cooper and other Indian historians 
—or romancers }— have made the owl’s 
note one of their signals. 

Sir Thomas Browne tells us that Ripa’s 
emblems of superstition were on owl, a 
hare, and an old woman. 

Macaulay, in “St. Kilda,” speaks of 
the silence, singing, chirping, chattering, 
croaking, feeding, fasting, and flying to 
the right or left of an owl, as being taken 
for omens of different degrees or direction. 

Pennant, again, in “ Zoology,” tells us 
that the eagle-ow]l is considered a bad omen 
in cities—the ancients hating them and 
screech-owls, 

Pliny, Ovid, Lucan, and Clandian, all 
agree in its evil portention. The poor 
bird has other sins to answer for, for it 
was said to have brought on the plague 
and other calamities to Herbipolis, or 
Wirzberg, in Franconia, by its screeching 
songs. 

Ap old chap-book has evidently inter- 
preted a once popular feeling, for it says 
that to dream of owls is ominous of 
trouble; and Lardner’s ‘“ Cyclopedia” 
cites the owl as a bird of bad omen. 

A correspondent of ‘‘ Notes and Queries” 
says thet the inhabitants of Northampton- 
shire believe that an owl appearing at 
noonday betokens bad luck to the be- 
holder, and its peculiar snoring noise iu- 
tensifies the disaster. The same authority 
speaks of it as a proscribed bird. 

A pretty Normandy legend states that 
the wren broughi fire from heaven to earth 
for the use of man, losing its plumage in 
the effort. Thereupon every bird presented 
it with a feather from its own stock, except 
the owl, on account of which churlish act 
it has ever since been ashamed to show it- 
self in the day time. 

Gilbert White says that the common 
people believed it struck—at least the 
specimens called fern-owl, churn-owl, and 
eve-jar —at weaning calves, inflicting « 
distemper which they named “puckeridge.” 

‘The Comedy of Errors” (Act i. Sc. 2) 
has the following, referring to the bird : 


} If we obey them not, this will ensue— 
} They'll suck our breaths, or pinch us black and blue. 
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Lady Macbeth appositely remarks, 
immediately previous to the death of 
Duncan (Act ii. Sc. 2): 

It was the owl that shriek’d, the fatal bellman 

Which gives the stern’st good night, 
and when Macbeth comes to her, fresh 
from the murder, she again says: “ I heard 
the owl scream.” King Henry the Sixth 
(Act v. Sc. 6) tells Gloucester the owl 
shrieked at his birth, and when the latter 
becomes Richard the Third, and hears of 
his enemies rising in every quarter, he 
exclaims (Act iv. Sc. 4): “Qut on ye, 
owls! Nothing but songs of death?” 
The Stratford genius frequently used the 
bird as a portentous symbol, and he was 
warranted in so doing. 

The owl was frequently associated with 
an ivy-bush, hence Drayton’s lines: 

And like an owle by night to go abroad, 
Roosted all day within an ivy-tod. 

Let us instance a few curiosities connected 
with the bird. Tne Rev. F. O. Morris, 
B.A., in his ‘‘ Records of Animal Sagacity 
nd Character,” mentions a specimen that 
was very partial to music, and another that 
hatched a chicken and was subsequently 
very attentive and kind toit. Willsford, 
in “Nature’s Secrets,” writes: ‘“ Owls 
whooping after sunset, and in the night, 
foreshows a fair day to ensue; but, if she 
names herself in French (Huette), expect 
then fickle and inconstant weather, but 
most usually rain.” Belon gives an account 
of the use which falconers made of the 
ow! by tying foxes’ tails to itand letting it 
fly, thus attracting the curiosity of the 
kite, which was so surprised and conse- 
quently captured. Mrs. Elizabeth Pym 
relates a singular story anent an owl 
belonging to her sister, which was a great 
favourite. When she was married, on 
her wedding-day it 
sat on the bride’s shoulder, flew three times 
round the apartment, and then departed ; 
which act was at the time looked upon as 
the forerunner of some disaster, but happily 
none sver occurred. Worcestershire folk 
in the Yeme Valley style the bird “Tommy 
Trotier.” The Rev. T. F. Thiselton Dyer, 
M.A.O., in “ Esgiish Folk Lore,” 1878, 
p. 154, says that in Yorkshire ‘ owl-broth” 
is considered a certain specific for the 
“chin-cough” or hooping-cough. Shake- 
speare, again (‘ Macbeth,” Act iv. Se. 1), 
mentions ‘‘ owlet’s wing, for # charm.” 

Old ballads and legends speak of the 
owl's exalted parentage ; and Waterton, in 


his “Essays on Natural History,” 1838, 


flew into the room, | 





p. 8, quotes a rural song, complaining of 
its fall from its high estate : 
Once I was a monarch’s daughter, 
And sat on a lady’s knee ; 
But am now a nightly rover, 
Banished to the ivy-tree. 
Crying hoo, hoo, hoo, hoo, hoo, hoo, 
Hoo, hoo, hoo, my feet are cold. 
Pity me, for here you see me 
Persecuted, poor, and old. 


James Oichard Halliwell, in his “ Popular 
Rhymes,” under “ Nature Songs,” p, 256, 
quotes a fairy tale from “The Gentleman’s 
Magazine,” vol. Ixxiv. p. 1003, current in 
Herefordshire. <A fairy, disguised as an 
old distressed woman, went to a baker’s 
shop and begged some dough of the 
daughter, of whom she obtained a very 
small piece. This she further requested 
leave to bake in the oven, where it swelling 
to the size of a large loaf, the baker's 
daughter refused to let her have it. She, 
however, gave the supposed mendicant 
another piece of dough, but less than the 
first ; this increased still more than the 
former, and was again retained. A third, 
stili smaller piece, grew even larger than 
the others, and was again voted too big to 
give away. Tho fairy, now convinced of 
the woman’s covetousness, indignantly 
resumed her proper form, and striking the 
culprit with her wand, she was transformed 
into an owl. Ophelia, in “Hamlet” (Act 
iv. Sc. 5), most prebably alludes to this 
legend: ‘ They say the owl] was a baker’s 
daughter. Lord, we know what we are, 
but know not what we may be.” Douce, 
in relating the tale, substitutes Christ 
for the fairy; but we may fairly donbt 
whether the owl is deserving of being the 
vehicle of this Pythagorean transmigration, 
for Dascent, in his “ Popular Tales from 
the Norse,” telis a very similar tale, where 
the woodpecker has to bear the stigma. 


ON THE EMBANKMENT. 


CHARING CROSS. 


Tr ii were possible to show London at 
a glance, from Charing Cross that feat 
were best attempted. In a few turns up 
and down the pavement, between the 
pedestals of Landseer’s big lions, the scene 
unrolled before the eyes suggests almost 
every phase of the great world of Loaden : 
Broad, dignified Whitehall; the high 
towers of Westminster; the busy Strand 
pouring forth its tide of traffic; the hand- 
some columns of St. Martin’s—lucky for us 
if the sweet carillon from the classic tower is 
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heard above the roar of traffic. Then the 
lane of St. Martin’s, with its suggestions of 
the fast-vanishing slums from which it 
issues ; the square itself of Trafalgar, brist- 
ling with statues, with its fountains, that play 
so soberly, and the respectable facade of 
the National Gallery in the background. 
Then there is Cockspur Street, bright with 
shop fronts, but retaining a trace of its 
former quaint dignity ; and then, the vista 
shows us clubland, or the outskirts thereof, 
and suggests the palaces of the Sybarites, 
and the sweet, shady side of Pall Mall. 
And if we turn towards the river and the 
Embankment, there we have the great 
avenue that has obliterated Northumber- 
land House, huge, grandiose, cosmopolitan ; 
its magnificence tempered by the big, ugly 
girders of the railway bridge and a black, 
ragged show of roofs and chimneys on the 
opposite shore of the unseen river, the 
tattered robe of Cinderella showing against 
the finery of her splendid sister. Then 
there are the wide crossings and the broad, 
thronged roadways, where all the world 
passes along in one continued procession, 
that ceases only in the small hours of early 
morning. 

In all this whirl and tide of traffic there 
is one object that recalls the ancient world. 
In the midst, looking strangely forlorn 
and neglected in all the busy scene, sits 
Charles the First upon his prancing steed. 
The statue is a fine one, although dwarfed 
by the wide space and towering buildings 
around, and few people visit it for a closer 
view than that afforded by the side walks, 
for, like some island swept by stormy tides, 
it is a work of some risk to reach it. But, 
once out of the reach of omnibus poles 
and swiftly-charging hansoms, we may take 
breath under the shelter of the brazen 
image. The pedestal of stone is all worn 
and weathered, but graceful in flowing 
curves and flowery ornament, The melan- 
choly King bestrides his handsome steed 
with easy grace, his face turned to his 
ancient palace and the scene of his unhappy 
fate. ‘Don’t let him look towards White- 
hall,” said the Republican satirist of the 
period. 

That was after the Restoration, when 
the Royal statue was reinstated near its 
former site. And where we stand, beneath 
the statue, there is every reason to believe 
is the site of the real ancient Charing Cross, 
The cross itself was still standing, although 
broken and mutilated, in 1641, when it 
wrote its own autobiography by the hands 
of Henry Peacham : 








“T am made all of white marble—which 
is not perceived of every one—and so 
cemented with mortar, made of the purest 
lime, Callis sand, whites of eggs, and the 
strongest wort, that I defie all hatchets 
and hammers whatsoever.” Here the cross 
narrates the many threatened attempts for 
its destruction, and proceeds to relate its 
origin. “ Our royal forefather and founder, 
King Edward the First, you know, built 
our sister crosses . . . . and ourselves here 
in London. . . .” 

We may realise the scene even now as 
we hear the bells toll out from the misty 
gloom that hangs over Westminster, the 
country wide and open then, and the 
Abbey showing out from the shade of 
dripping trees, with the broad river shining 
beyond hall and palace. From Notting- 
hamshire the train had set forth—the 
funeral train of good Queen Eleanor. The 
heart-broken King had ridden by the bier 
as far as St. Albans, and then had 
galloped on to Westminster to see that 
everything was prepared for his wife’s last 
resting-place. But he had ridden forth 
again to meet the funeral at Chepe, where 
the London citizens had gathered about 
the bier in mourning robes—sorrow in 
every heart. And there was marshalled 
the long procession, the bells tolling out 
dolefully on the way, the great bell of 
Paul’s, the volley of bells from all the 
convents and friaries round about, At the 
village of Charing, where a few humble 
roofs clustered about the crossways, the 
procession halted, and the great Lords of 
the Court came forward and marked out 
the spot where the coffin should rest—a 
patch of greensward, doubtless, enclosed 
by the narrow lines of the ancient track- 
ways. And upon this very spot, soon 
after, was built the famous Cross of 
Charing. 

Next year, in 1890 that is, we may 
celebrate the six hundredth anniversary of 
that melancholy day and of the first begin- 
ning of Charing Cross, The seventeenth 
of December, 1290, was the day of the 
entombment of good Queen Eleanor, and, 
perhaps, some Royal hand may, on that 
day, place a wreath upon the tomb of the 
Queen whose virtues and loving devotion 
to her lord, still linger with a pleasant 
savour in the records of musty chronicles. 

But we must not forget King Charles, 
about whose fateful figure the grime and 
smoke of London town have thickly 
gathered. Everybody knows the story of 
River, the brassfounder of Holborn, who 
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bought the statue when the Common- 
wealth was on, undertaking to break it up 
and melt it, and who produced many 
hundreds of knife-handles of brass as the 
result of his manipulations, which found a 
ready sale, as trophies or relics, amongst 
both Cavaliers and Roundheads. But 
River, more far-seeing than most, had 
actually buried the statue in his garden, or 
concealed it in his cellar, and then, when 
the Restoration came, produced his 
treasure. Most people know, too, the old 
story of the artist who designed the statue, 
one Lesoeur, who is said to have hanged 
himself on the discovery that he had for- 
gotten to furnish the Royal saddle with a 
girth. Bat there is a girth, although but a 
narrow one, and such as a practical saddler 
would have shaken his head over ; and there 
were many saddlers about Charing Cross 
and round about the Meuse in those days. 

Charing Cross is shown in Aggas’s map, 
of the time of Queen Elizabeth, somewhat 
defaced and broken, standing in a “ carre- 
four” of no great extent, formed by a 
number of streets and lanes, of which 
Whitehall and the Strand are the chief. 
The Strand is already bordered with 
houses, gardens, and orchards. Saint 
Martin’s Lane is there, forming a junction 
with the Strand ; the square tower of the 
church—still among the fields—appearing 
some little way up the lane. Along one 
side of the lane is the great wall of Covent 
Garden, belonging to the Abbey of West- 
minster; on the other is the great en- 
closure of the Royal Meuse, with stables 
and barracks scattered about within it. 
Hedge Lane, and the Haymarket, or Hay- 
hill, come winding in from the fields—wide, 
open fields, where clothes are drying, or per- 
haps bleaching. Cows are in the fields, and 
deer in St. James’s Park, which last 
stretches further than now, including the 
space now known as Pall Mall. A couple 
of rustics with staff and pitchfork represent 
the hurrying crowds of to-day. The great 
enclosure of the Royal Mews is now Tra- 
falgar Square, including the site of the 
National Gallery, and the barracks in the 
rear. And Her Majesty’s Guards, who 
now occupy the latter severe and pipe- 
clayed enclosure, are, so to say, the original 
tenants of the place—driven into a corner 
by the march of modern improvements ; 
and there bugles have sounded ; and squads 
have paced to and fro; and soldiers have 
lounged and smoked, and lolled out of 
windows—anyhow, from the days of the 
Stuarts. 





So the discontented Cavaliers, lounging 
about their old haunts, and talking over 
conspiracies and possible feats of arms, in 
tavern parlours, where host and drawers 
are all of the right colour, presently look 
in at the Meuse, where the Parliament 
soldiers are playing ninepins. Or listen 
enviously as the trumpets sound boot 
and saddle, for the Life Guards are 
going abroad to escort “ old Noll”—as our 
Cavaliers irreverently call the Lord Pro- 
tector—and the servants are busy about 
the saddling of the pad-nags. And then 
the scene changes—like that in a theatre. 
The Cavalier is in the saddle, and doffs 
his plumed hat before his Royal master, 
riding to Whitehall, and the stout troopers 
of the Commonwealth have gone back to 
workshop or farm. 

But before the brazen image of the late 
King was replaced, there were terrible scenes 
to be witnessed at Charing Cross. There 
was erected the scaffold of revenge, and the 
slaughter of the so-called regicides began, 
with all the sickening accessories of hang- 
ing, drawing, and quartering. But the 
scenes became too revolting even for the 
public opinion of those days, and hence- 
forth the butchery was carried on further 
afield, at Tyburn. 

The scaffold carted away for good and 
all, Charing Cross resumed its busy, cheer- 
ful aspect. Population had thickened 
about there since the days of Elizabeth, 
and courts and alleys had sprung up be- 
tween the cross and the river, some of 
which had a reputation which it would 
have been a compliment to call doubtful. 
In one of these, called Hartshorn Alley, 
Ben Jonson is supposed to have been born. 
The only existing representative of these 
ancient courts is the quiet and highly- 
respectable Craig’s Court, well known to 
the British army in general ; and happy is 
he who has a good balance there, although 
the great army agents now date from 
Charing Cross. And in Craig’s Court is 
to be found one of the last of the aristo- 
cratic mansions that once bordered the 
river hereabouts. Harrington House, a 
warm, pleasavt-looking, red-brick mansion 
of the early Georgian period, seems as 
quiet and secluded, in its snug nook, as 
though the madding world were a hundred 
miles away. 

Who, that has reached middle age, does 
not remember Northumberland House, 
and the windowless, but not unsightly, 
screen, with its turrets, and the conspicuous 
lion on the top—now enjoying a well- 
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deserved repose at Alnwick Caatle—the 
subject of so many legends told to country 
cousins? Against those well-worn iron 
rails, where the dust collected so thickly 
in summer, and the mud in winter, were 
to be found a little knot of sellers of small 
merchandises—hot chestnuts, roast potatoes, 
apples, and fruit-pies—the representatives 
of a long line of forbears who had plied 
their trade about Charing Cross and the 
Meuse time out of mind. Even the red- 
coated shocblack, who was a novelty to 
most people five-and-twenty years ago, had 
his predecessor in title in one of tha heroes 
of Gay’s “Trivia.” The reader is also 
cautioned : 

Pass by the Meuse nor try the Thimble’s cheats. 
For thimblerigging is not of yesterday ; 
and under the Meuse walls a small kind of 
fair was constantly going on with shows of 
giants and monstrosities, and with mounte- 
banks and card-sharpers plying their trades. 

But Northumberland House has followed 
its ancient companicn, the Meuse, to de- 
struction ; the latter ngt by any means to 
be regretted, being only a dismal eyesore 
in its latter days. Originally, as Stowe 
tells us. ‘The Meuse, so called, of the 
King’s Faulcons,” here was the chief seat 
of the Royal Hawking establishment, the 
ground where they were trained, the mews 
where thoy were shut up, especially in 
moulting time, when they required 
quietude and semi-darkness. Then, in 
Henry the Eighth’s time, on the occurrence 
of a disastrous fire in the King’s stables 
in Bloomsbury, the Royal stud was re- 
moved to the Mense. And as the ‘“ King’s 
Meusy,” or, according to modern spelling, 
Mews, was equivalent to the King’s stabler, 
my Lord Duke’s stables must be called so 
too; and so downwards, till every place 
where a few cab-horses are stabled is 
uamed a mews; the practice being ap- 
parently confined to Londen, where it 
originated. In latter days the Meuse 
became a receptacle for State papers-—auite 
an Augean stable in that way — some 
Hercules of the Record -Offica clearing it 
out at last, and saving the precious decr- 
ments, or us much as was left by the rats 
and mice that ran riot there. And then 
came the final clearance when Nelson’s 
great victory was fresh in people's minds. 

While yet Northumberland Avenue and 
the Embankment were unthought of, there 
was a quiet street—and is now—close by, 
called Northumberland Street, sloping 
down towards the river; and let us make 


John Thomas Smith our guide, that famous, i the direction ‘“Cherchez la femme,” we 





gossipy old Keeper of Prints at the British 
Museum. He tells us of Wood's coal | 
yard, at the foot of Northumberland Street, 
“where Wood dwells ”—alas! dwelt, for 
the Embankment has swept away all these 
old wharves—“in the very house where 
lived Sir Edmundbury Godfrey, strangled 
in Somerset House.” That is, he might 
have been strangled there, for the method 
of his death is involved in mystery. Sir 
Edmundbury had originally been a wood- 
monger, trading from the very wharf, and 
obtained by purchase, doubtless, the office 
of Court Justice, the seat of whose juris- 
diction was the Marshaisea in Scotland 
Yard, Godfrey displayed such courage 
in the year of the great plague, remaining 
at his post when all about him fied, that 
he was knighted upon the return of the 
Court to Whitehall. He was a busy man, 
his justiceship including the ferreting cut 
of evil doers and evil doings, as well as 
sitting in judgement upon them; and 
perhaps he knew more secrets connected 
with Royal and noble personages than was 
altogether safe. Anyhow, he disappeared 
one day—it was a Saturday, to be precise— 
having last been seen about the precincts of 
Saint Clement’s Danes in the Strand. 
Nothing was heard of him for a few days, 
and then his body was found in a ditch 
near old Saint Pancras Church. Sir 
Edmundbury’s own sword wes thrust | 
through the body —but that had been 
done after death, as no blood accompanied 
the wound—and thers were distinct marks | 
of strangulation about the neck. His 
garments were thickly sprinkled with 
drops of white wax, asif from candles held 
over his body ; and candles of that quality 
were only used by royalty or nobility, 
unless in Roman Catholic chapels. Every- 
body attributed the murder to the Popish 
Plot, which wretched scare was in progress 
at the time—a scare which the murder 
helped to intensify. But nothing was ever 
really discovered a3 tc the murder. The 
hint as to Somerset House refera to the 
Queen and her foreign attendants who } 
were quartered there, but who had uo 
particular reason to fear or hate the 
worthy justice. Butthe affair still remains 
one of the unsolved mysteries of Charing 
ross and the Strand. 

Another tragic occurrence towards the 
end of Charles the Second’s reign, of 
which Charing Cross was the scene, has | 
also an indirect connection with cld 
Northumberland House. For following 
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come upon her 
girl in her teens—Elizabeth, heiress of the 
Percys, heiress of Alnwick ‘and Petworth, 
with manors, baronies, and castles all over 
the land, all to win with the hand of this 
child of barely sixteen summers. She had 
been already a wife, in name, and was a 
widow when her guardians disposed of her 
to Thomas Thynne of Longleat—Tom of 
ten thousand, as he was popularly called, 
from the amount of his yearly rent-roll. The 
girl’s inclinations had not been consulted in 
the match, and it is said that she had 
shown some liking for the handsome and 
fascinating Count Konigsmark, a Swedish 
nobleman of wealth, and of the highest 
rank and distinction in his own country, 
but of ill repute for evil and unbridled 
passions. Mr. Thynne had not yet ob- 
tained possession of his bride, who had 
besn taken abroad by her friends imme- 
diately after the ceremony, and it was said 
that she was by no means anxious to 
return. 

Such was the state of affairs A.D. 1682, 
when one day Mr. Thynne was returning 
in his chariot from Whitehall, where he 
had been in the company of the Duke of 
Monmouth. The carriage turned sharply 
round at Charing Cross, and was just 
entering Pall Mall, when it was met by 
three men on horseback, all well armed, 
who gathered about the carriage. And 
then, as it seemed, at a word of command, 
one of the horsemen levelled a musquetoon 
and fired full at the breast of the un- 
fortunate Mr. Thynne. 
galloped off, and disappeared, 
their victim in a dying state. Six or seven 
builets had entered his body; and after a 
night of great suffering he expired. So 
little secrecy had there been about the 
murder and the preparations for it, that 
the assassins were soon traced. The chief 
of them, Captain Fratz, was seized at his 
lodgings the same night, and the other 
two were speedily apprehended. Bat it 
was evident that these men were only the 
instruments of some more distinguished 
personage. 
academy of Monsieur Foubert, in Soho, a 
kind of school of arms and horsemanship, 


The horsemen | 
leaving | 


A. descent; was made upon the | 





where gentlemen of distinction were also | 


entertained, an establishment of which the 
memory is still preserved in Foubert’s | 
Place, in Regent Street. Here was stay- | 


in the form of a young | passages in the annals of the House of 


Brunswick. Bat the young Count knew 
nothing of his brother, he protested—who 
was supposed to be on his own estates, 
And then information came from another 
source that the elder Count Konigsmark 
had been recognised under a disguise, and 
was even now trying to make his escape 
from the kingdom. Before long Konigs- 
mark was arrested at Gravesend, trying to 
get on board a Swedish vessel lying in the 
river. 

The Count was brought before the King 
himself at Whitehall, and treated the 
matter lightly and hardily. Sir John 
Reresby, who was the justice employed in 
the case, describes him as a handsome man, 
with long hair hanging over his shoulders 
and reaching to his waist. He denied any 
complicity with the assassins. His secret 
visit to London was for the purpose of 
consulting a physician, and on hearing of 
the assassination of Thynne, as he was 
known to bear him no goodwill, he thought 
it best to quit the country. And so he 
was committed to Newgate. 

Soon after, Monsieur Foubert waited 
upon Sir John Reresby. Count Konigs- 
mark’s fortune was ample, said Foubert, 
and it could not be better employed than 
in making manifest his innocence. In 
fact, the envoy delicately suggested that 
Sir John had only to name his price. Sir 


John somewhat regretfully owns that he 


refused the bribe. But the jury before 
whom the Count was tried at the Old 
Bailey, were perhaps more accessible to 
such arguments. Anyhow, he was ac- 
quitted, while his three accomplices were 
condemned and sentenced to death. The 
scaffold was erected at the end of Pall 
Mall, locking towards Charing Cross, and 
the culprits met their fate with remarkable 
firmne:s. ‘To the last, Captain Fratz denied 
the Count’s guilt, being inspired by an un- 
common attachment and devotion to his 
servics, The other two were mere blind 
tools, and had simply obeyed his orders. 
The Captain was a brave soldier, who had 
wor his rank by leading a forlorn hope at 
the capture of Mons, when he and another 
were all who came off with life out of fifty. 

nd with the noose about his neck he pro- 
tested, without bravado, that he did not 
value life a rush, 

As for the Count, although acquitted, he 
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had cherished the thought that he might 
eventually win the grand estates of the 
Percys and the hand of the fair Elizabeth, 
he was speedily undeceived. He slunk 
out of the kingdom, and eventually took 
service with the Venetian Republic, and 
found a soldier’s grave in the Morea. 

Another glimpse we get of Charing 
Cross, at the same period, in a curious 
cause célébre, between the Earl of Berkeley 
and Ford Lord Grey of Werk. Lord 
Grey had married a daughter of Lord 
Berkeley; but an overpowering guilty 
passion had sprung up between him and 
a younger sister of his wife’s, “‘ dear Lady 
Hen.” One David Jones then lived at 
Charing Cross, just over against the statue, 
and let lodgings to people of condition; 
and to his house one night came a lady 
masked and veiled, but evidently a person 
of distinction, and took lodgings there 
alone. There was a comet then visible, 
and people gathered together at the street 
corners to observe the blazing star. And 
there came my Lord Grey in a hackney 
coach, and disguised in his own hair, with- 
out a periwig. And then it is evident that 
the masked lady is no other than Lady 
Henrietta, about whose flight from her 
father’s house, at Durdans, there has been 
such talk. And so Lady Hen flies from 
Charing Cross, and is next heard of at 
Westminster Hall, having, in the mean- 
time, provided herself with a husband—a 
man of straw, in that respect, people think 
—so that she is able to set everybody at 
defiance, Yet there is clashing of swords 
in the precincts of the court, as her father’s 
friends and those of Lord Grey strive to 
gain possession of the lady. And how it 
all ends nobody knows ; but badly, it is to 
be feared, for poor Lady Hen. 

Of brighter associations was the “‘ Rum- 
mer” Tavern, which, in 1685, was kept by 
one Sam Prior. And that year the annual 
feast of the nobility and gentry living in 
St. Martin’s Fields was held at the 
“Rammer.” Sam had a nephew, Mat, 
whom he had adopted, and who had been 
a scholar under Old Busby, of birching 
fame. But he had left school, and was 
conning his “ Horace,” one day—so runs 
the story—in the pleasant bow window of 
his uncle’s tavern ; my Lord Dorset strolls 
that way, and, looking over the boy’s 
shoulder, finds him studying his own 
favourite poet ; and, pleased with the lad’s 
appearance and artless talk, becomes his 
patron, and sends him to St. John’s, Cam- 
bridge, and launches him on the career of 








letters. Prior himself, however, seems to 
attribute his change of destiny to a less dis- 
tinguished patron, one Sir Fleetwood 
Sheppard, to whom he dedicates a poetic 
epistle, 

My uncle, rest his soul! when living 

Might have contriv’d me ways of thriving, 


Taught me with cider to replenish 
My vats, or ebbing tide of Rhenish. 


All this you made me quit to follow 
That sneaking, whey-faced god Apollo. 

And now if we cross the way, using 
King Charles’s statue once more as a 
refuge, we come to the entrance of Spring 
Gardens, now all solemn, sober brick 
houses, the most of which are Government 
offices ; but there is a pleasant footway to 
the Mall, with a glimmer of trees and 
shrubs that may remind us of its ancient 
state. In the time of Charles the First, a 
servant of the Court kept an ordinary 
and bowling- green in Spring Gardens, 
then a shady resort, where there was 
continual tippling under the trees; and 
often enough tables were upset, blows 
given, and cartels exchanged, or the 
quarrel settled forthwith with clashing 
swords in the privacy of Tothill Fields or 
on the green sward by Millbank. In fact, 
the place was too rackety altogether for 
the sober Commonwealth, and Cromwell 
shut it up. 

And close by is Drummond’s Bank, 
noticeable for its site, which in some old 
plans is marked as Cromwell’s palace. It 
can hardly have been Oliver’s, but may 
have belonged to the earlier Cromwell, 
Earl of Essex. Yet there is also some 
historic interest about the bank itself, 
which was founded by the brother of the 
attainted Lord Strathallan, to whose 
integrity the sufferers under the proscrip- 
tion of 1745 confided the relics of their 
fortunes and the management of their 
affairs. The reputation acquired by the 
firm attracted the attention of the young 
King, George the Third, who afterwards 
selected them as his private bankers. 

And with these notes reverting to our 
original conception of Charing Cross in its 
narrow, unregenerated state, with the 
Meuse still in existence, and narrow lanes 
running in on either hand, we may speculate 
where is Hedge Lane? We shall find it by 
crossing Trafalgar Square, where it issues 
into Pall Mall East under the name of 
Whitcomb Street. But it is a lane all the 
same, with the winding contour of a 
London lane, so different from the rigid 
lines of a modern street. Half-way up 
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there is a porte cochére and a stable-yard, 
where Hogarth’s stage-waggon might have 
put up with its freight of fresh-looking 
country folk. And shops and houses have 
@ quaint, old-world look, far removed from 
the magnificence of clubland, of which we 
may exclaim, with the author of “ Trivia,” 

Oh bear me to the paths of fair Pell Mell, 

Safe are thy Pavements, grateful is thy smell. 

And now we have fairly done with 

Charing Cross, and may descend the 
lordly avenue to the Embankment, and so 
under the great railway-girders, where 
heavy trains are rumbling perpetually 
overhead. 


A WEEK ON THE SPRINGBUCK 
FLATS. 
SPORT IN THE WILD KAROO. 


PERHAPS, of all my varied experiences 
of South African sport, I have no plea- 
santer recollection than that of a week I 
once spent, some twenty odd years ago, 
on the Springbuck Flats, situated in the 
Midland District of the Eastern Province. 
With the exception of a few carefully pre- 
served properties, for which great praise 
is due to the spirited owners, the vast 
expanse of Flats we then shot over is 
now almost entirely denuded of that pic- 
turesque and extremely graceful animal, 
the springbuck. It was not so, however, 
in the days I write of. At that com- 
paratively recent date they might still be 
counted on the plains in their thousands 
and tens of thousands. 

The hunt, which I am about to describe, 
was an annual institution amongst the 
farmers of the district, and was looked 
forward to with much pleasurable antici- 
pation by all members of the community. 
I was staying at the time with a friend 
on a grass-farm situated high up on the 
Sneeuwberg mountains. This gentleman 
was a most enthusiastic sportsman of the 
good old school, a taste early developed 
in his pre-colonial days in England, and, 
although at this time he had been resi- 
dent in the Colony nearly thirty years, so 
thoroughly English were his sporting pro- 
clivities, that 1 have often heard him de- 
clare that he very much preferred a good 
day amongst the partridges, in which his 
farm and its neighbourhood abounded, to 
that amongst four-footed game of any de- 
scription. 

1 had no little difficulty in persuading 
him to accompany me to the springbuck 





hunt, as it took place in the heart of his 
much-loved partridge season. He, how- 
ever, at last consented; therefore, on a 
certain Monday morning, we eaddled up 
our horses and, followed by an old Hot- 
tentot after-rider, we set off for the centre 
of our hunting ground, which lay at a 
distance of some thirty miles due south. 

We reached the end of our journey 
shortly after sunset. Some of the hunters 
had already arrived ; the majority, however, 
dropped in in parties of twos and threes 
up to supper time, when we numbered 
about twenty sportsmen in all. 

Our camping ground for the first night 
was a small farm homestead, occupied by 
a burly, jovial sheep-farmer, whose means 
of house accommodation, however, were 
altogether too limited for such an unusual 
concourse of guests, so most of us had to 
take shelter for the night in or under ox- 
waggons, two or three having been brought 
for the purpose of carrying food supplies, 
forage, etc., as well as for conveying home 
the game that fell to our guns. 

After an early cup of coffee the next 
mornipg—a sine qui non in the commis- 
sariat and victualling department of every 
South African hunter’s camp—orders were 
given to the Hottentot servants—a nume- 
rous and motley contingent, composed of 
bullock-leaders, waggon-drivers, cooks, and 
after-riders — to saddle up, when we 
mounted and went off into the Karoo 
Flats, each one diverging a little from his 
neighbour, like a fleet of fishing-boats 
putting out to sea. 

We had not proceeded more than & 
couple of miles when a large troop of 
springbucks came into view, being driven 
by those outside skirmishers who pos- 
sessed the best and fleetest horses. The 
bucks came tearing past us in a slightly 
oblique direction, and extended out in a 
long line about six or eight deep. Think- 
ing that I might get a running shot any- 
how within reasonable distance, I put 
spurs to my horse and galloped up to 
within about three hundred yards of the 
tail end ; then, hastily dismounting, I fired 
right in amongst the flying column. My 
shot appeared to have taken no immediate 
effect ; but I noticed that one of the bucks 
had turned out from its companions, and 
shortly afterwards came toastand. Just 
then old Plaaitje, our Hottentot after-rider, 
galloped up and said : 

“‘ Master has wounded that buck.” 

I was greatly surprised to hear this, and 
replied : 
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“T am sure I don’t know. It appears 
to be all right.” 

The old Tottie grinned, and said : 

“ Hah, master will know better after a 
bit.” This was my first experience in spring- 
buck shooting. “ When a buck turns out 
like that from its mates, you can be sure it 
is very sick,” 

We then rode up to it, and I soon per- 
ceived that what the old man had said was 
perfectly true, It was a large springbuck 
ram, and when we got off our horses close 
to it, it did not attempt to get away, but 
stood quite still, and appeared to be more 
stunned, or dazed, than wounded. Old 
Plaaitje, catching it by the horns, threw 
it, and cutits throat. We then set about 
examining the carcase, to find out where 
the bullet had entered. Greatly to our 
surprise, we could not, after the most care- 
ful search, discover the faintest trace of a 
bullet-wound anywhere. After a while, I 
said : 

“Tt’s very funny, old Plaaitje. What 
do you make of it?”” 

A comical smile illuminated his mummi- 
fied old phiz, as he replied, with a 
chuckle : 

“Allah, magtig, dat lyk voor mij dat 
Sieur het hom dood ge laat skriek!” 
(“ My gocdness! It seems to me, master, 
that you have frightened him to death.”) 

I could not help but feeling amused at 
the old fellow’s remark, although I must 
confess that I was far from relishing the 
imputation cast upon my skill as a marks- 
map. The fact of having frightened a buck 
to death, or, rather, having disabled it, by 
the mere noise of my gun’s explosion, did 
not, I naturally thought, redound much to 
my credit. 

Here Mr. H., who had been watching us 
at a distance, rode up and began to con- 
gratulate me warmly on my excellent 
shooting, especially for a beginner. Being 
by this time almost convinced that biush- 
ing honours were heaped upon me un- 
deserved, I deprecatingly blurted xt, 
much to my old friend’s astonishment : 

*“ Wait a bit. Not so fast, please. It’s 
true we've got the buck, but whether I am 
justified in claiming the credit of having 
shot it, is another question.” 

I then explained to him our total in- 
ability to discover a bullet-wound, and also 
the dazed appearance of the buck when 
we secured it. Quickly dismounting, and 
approaching the carcase, Mr. H. said : 

‘‘ Have you examined the horns ?” 
I replied: “‘ No, not particularly.” 





“ Ab,” he said, “ there lies the secret, no 
doubt.” 

He then proceeded to carefully examine 
the head and horns, when, after a littie 
while, he discerned a slightly bluish mark 
at the base of one of the latter. 

“That accounts for it,” said he. ‘“ Your 
bullet just struck the base of the horn, 
causing concussion of the brain, and then 
glanced off; which sufficiently explains 
the mystery of your finding the buck in 
the dazed condition you have described.” 

Mr. H. said that he had only once before 
witnessed a similar case, but slightly differ- 
ing from this, inasmuch as that, in the one 
he had seen, the bullet had struck, not the 
base, but the tip of the horn, producing a 
precisely similar result, 

I was, of course, very much gratified 
with the discovery of the bullet-mark, 
which put the question of my skill asa 
sportsman in quite a new light. As long 
as I had hit the buck, it did not matter 
two pins where—whether I carried off an 
eyelash, or a hair of its tail, and by that 
means secured it, I was perfectly satisfied. 
It was the grand result that I, as a novice, 
cared for, very much more than the in- 
trinsic method of its disablement, It is an 
old saying that a good beginning often has 
a bad ending, and my subsequent failure 
in obtaining any fresh trophies during 
that day certainly gave sufficient warranty 
for the adage. Nevertheless, I continued 
to blaze away right and left, standing and 
running shots. The way I accounted for 
my repeated misses afterwards was, that 
when I got within range of a troop, stand- 
ing still or running past, I ficed blindly in 
amongst the lot. This method is much to 
be deprecated. Of course one may, by a 
fluke, kneck over a chance buck now and 
again, if they huddle very closely, aa they 
sometimes will, on the side of a “randt” 
(bill), or on the banks of a dry river; but, 
to approach any degree of certainty in 
your shooting, you must single out one in- 
dividual. It does not matter whether 
there be three hundred or only three. 

Old Plaaitje, our Hottentot after-rider, 
was quite an original character. Short, 
slender, weazened, and with a skin like dried, 
coffee-coloured parchment. Anape-like face, 
ornamented by a flattened splodge of fiesh, 
perforated by two holes, blind with one 
eye, and a head sprinkled with kinky, 
woolly knobs, each kaob growing apart 
independently of the other, and encircled 
by a bald patch of brown scalp. In early 
life he had seen some service in the Cape 
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Corps, was with the British in Natal, 
where they were hemmed in by the Boers, 
and compelJed, by the oxtremity of hunger, 
to subsist for some weeks on horse-flesh, 
a gastronomical experience the old man 
was not a little proud of, as showing what 
he had gone through in the cause of his 
Queen and country. He had also received 
a bullet-wound in his thigh, causing per- 
manent lameness, in the Kaffir War of 
1851-2. Honest and faithful in the 
discharge of his duties, an almost unrivalled 
tracker, despite his one eye, his besetting 
sin, like that of the majority of his race, 
was drink ; and whilst under its influences, 
like many another veteran of more exalted 
station, old Plaaitje was much given to 
‘fight his battles o’er again,” boast of his 
wounds, and dilate on his personal valour 
in the field of Mars. Dutch, of course, 
was his habitual speech; but no sooner 
was he well primed with his favourite 
tipple, “Cape Smoke” (brandy), than the 
old feliow would launch out into the most 
absurdly grandiloguent Englisb. On one 
occasion, during my stay with his master, 
he accompanied me to a neighbouring 
town, which we had no sooner entered, 
than he, as a matter of course, canteens 
heing numerous, managed to drink heavily. 
When returning, he was just sober enough 
to keep with difficulty in the saddle. In 
going through oue of the many drifts that 
intersected our road, we happened to 
eatch sight of an iguana scuttling up the 
dry river-bed. I had a half suepicion as to 
what it was, though this was the first 
time I had met with one; but to he 
positive, I said to old Plaaitje: 

‘What do you call that rum-looking 
beast ?” 

With a vacuous chuckle, he hicccughed 
out : 

“‘ My goodness, master—don’t my master 
know! Why, that is a lagawan, Sienr?” 

“And what might that be in Esglish ?” 
said I. 

“Wait a bit, wait a bit, master,” he 
replied, cocking his head away from me 
and drawing his yellow claws down over 
his head and face, as if trying to squeeze 
out the desired information. Then, veer- 
ing suddenly round, as if an inspired 
thought had struck him, he gave a lurch 
forward, placed his right hand confi- 
dentially on my knee, and delivered him- 
self of the following startling information : 

“The English peoples cails it the—the 
— the — the erysipelas, my master.” 

At this, I fairly roared with laughter, 





much to the old fellow’s astonishment, 
who, with an air of drunken gravity, ap- 
peared to be much scandalised at my 
outburst of sceptical mirth ; but he, never- 
theless, persisted in asserting the truth of 
his zoological nomenclature, in spite of all 
my endeavours to persuade him to the 
contrary. 

But, however, toresume. On the second 
night we camped out quite in the open, and 
some considerable distance from our first 
resting- place, This was my first ex- 
perience of the cold ground for a bed- 
stead, and the starry, azure heavens for 
curtains, Some profess to be delighted 
with this unconventional, al freeco style of 
sleeping accommodation ; but, personally, 
I must say, in view of some risks from 
snake-bites, and the general unpleasant- 
ness of having your blankets become a 
lively rendezvous for stray, adventurous 
lizards, centipedes, scorpions, tarantulas, 
ete., and various other creeping things, I 
never did, in spite of a somewhat leng- 
thened experience, become thoroughly 
reconciled to it. 

We camped on fresh ground every night, 
the waggons being drawn and formed into 
a sort of “laager.” Early supper was the 
grand meal of the day, which consisted of a 
large variety of the most appetising and 
substantial food. My own particular 
weakness lay chistly in the direction of 
fried springbuck liver, kidneys, and bacor 
—a most delicious dish. Even now, I 
almost feel my mouth water ai the bare 
recollection of it. After supper, pipes, 
songs, jokes, yarns, fiddle-playing by the 
Hottentots, who are nearly all born 
musicians, and have most excellent ears 
for tune, and keep time admirably. 

Ve were a most sober—perhaps, some 
eaptious convivialists would think, pain- 
fully sober—gathering. By-the-bye, there 
was just a rumour, I remember—whether 
well founded, or not, I cannot say—that 
some one had a bottle of brandy stowed 
away somewhere in one of the waggons; 
bat as the majority of those present were 
strict abstainers, I presume, the happy 
possessor did not care to exhibit his little 
weakness before such an intensely sober 
assemblage. 

These Karco farmers, all of English 
atock, were a remarkably fine body of men 
—sons of Anak, most of them. Bearded, 
bronzed, active, and intelligent; the 
keenest of keen spcrtsmen; and splendid 
shots, a3 became the sons and grandsons of 
the good old British settlers of 1820. 
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Apart from the gratification derived 
from shooting and bagging an occasional 
buck, and the wild, exhilarating sense of 
joyous freedom one feels when galloping 
at headlong speed over the boundless 
plains, almost intoxicating in its intensity, 
there were several other little episodes of 
an enjoyable nature, from which I gathered 
no small amount of quiet pleasure and 
amusement during our week’s sojourn on 
the Flats. As, for example: Drawing to- 
wards the camp, of an evening, generally 
about sunset, it amused me greatly to 
watch the wily dodges, the creepings, and 
hidings behind bushes of our Hottentot 
brigade, numbering some score or more, 
each armed with an old rusty gun of the 
antiquated flint-lock pattern, called by the 
Boers, derisively, a “ baviaan boud,” which 
literally means, a “baboon leg,” because 
the stock, thin, and only slightly curved, 
somewhat resembles the nether extremity 
of that animal. Little stray lots, and 
single bucks as well, were almost con- 
tinually passing, and they would sometimes 
halt in the vicinity of the camp. These 
unfortunate waifs, consequently, became 
the objects of persistent and insidious 
attack by our extremely crafty retainers. 
A practised game-stalker—or, to use the 
far more expressive Dutch word, ‘“ be- 
kruiper,” that is, creeper, as most of the 
Karoo Hottentots are where game is in 
any way plentiful—will crawl on his hands 
and knees, wriggle on his stomach from 
bush to bush, and donga to donga, up to 
within short range of a buck, on an open 
flat in broad daylight, and by that means 
secure his victim ; for at moderate distances 
he is an excellent marksman. 

Again, one afternoon I returned to camp 
rather earlier than usual. Most of the 
Hottentots were lying about asleep, or 
smoking, or patching and mending—the 
latter a somewhat frequent necessary to a 
Tottie’s wardrobe, as his tattered habili- 
ments usually appear to hang together by the 
direct interposition of Providence, rather 
than by any effort of sartorial art—when 
suddenly some one called out that there was 
a large troop of bucks coming straight for 
the camp. A whirlwind of excitement 
immediately followed this announcement. 
Never, amongst such a small gathering, 
had I witnessed such a scene of hubbub 
and commotion. From waggons, from 


dongas, from underneath the surrounding 
bushes, these comical, diminutive people 
rushed pell-mell into camp, and in the 
wildest excitement ran for their ‘ baviaan 








bouds” and hastened to take up their 
positions in line, bent upon giving the 
bucks a warm reception. The latter came 
tearing along until within about a hundred 
yards of the camp, when, probably recog- 
nising their natural enemies, they suddenly 
diverged, and swept past in a slanting 
direction. This change of programme 
decided the action of the Totties, who 
levelled their pieces and endeavoured to 
rake them with a brisk fusilade; but in 
this case, as in that other proverbial one, 
there was considerably ‘more noise than 
wool.” Loud and deep were the exclama- 
tions of bitter disappointment from all 
quarters, when it became apparent that 
not a buck had succumbed toa single shot, 
Although I have stated that Hottentots as 
a rule are first-rate marksmen, I should 
have added that they are only so at 
standing shots. However, this grand 
volley—plenty of noise is a Tottie’s ideal 
of heaven, I think—was the chief staple 
of conversation during the remainder of 
the afternoon and far into the night, when 
one Tottie would be heard calling to 
another from under his blanket : 

“Jan, Piet, Claas,” or whatever his 
neighbour’s name might be, ‘‘ my goodness, 
man! but did you see that big, fat ram 
that ran past outside near the front? 
Sapperloots! but he had a large pair of 
horns, nearly so thick as my leg. Sie, 
but that wasa monster! I could see the 
stripe on his side as plain as anything in 
the world. Allah, man! but I do feel so 
jammar (sorry). Just as I pulled the 
trigger 1 found that I had aimed zo 
efeintjes (a little) too low. Man, but I 
ought to have taken a vol koll (full sight), 
then, I swear, I’d have sent him over witte 
pense boo (white belly uppermost),” and so 
op. Thus did these simple folk, laughter- 
loving, and inconsequent of the morrow, 
rehearse the farcical scene of the afternoon. 

Our days and nights on the Flats passed 
pleasantly enough. We were lucky in 
having splendid weather, with clear, blue 
skies and brilliant sunshine, though the 
heat was by no means oppressive. Here I 
first witnessed that cruel and illusory phe- 
nomenon—-the famous mirage of the desert. 
In one instance, in particular, 1 remember 
the illusion was so marvellous and com- 
plete that, had I not been positive that no 
lake existed in that region, nor even in its 
environments, I would have been prepared 
to stake all I possessed on the reality of 
what I saw. I then ceased to wonder at 
the stories told of travellers who, consumed 
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by a fierce thirst, had dropped exhausted 
and perished miserably in hopeless pursuit 
of the evasive phantom. 

One day’s sport very much resembled 
another. We were singularly free from 
accidents of any sort. As far as my recol- 
lection goes, I do not remember any one 
of our party getting as much as a spill, 
even, although great portions of the Flats 
were riddled with holes by that inde- 
fatigable little worker, the meerkat, or 
pencilled ichneumon, A few weeks previous 
to our hunt, a man, whom I knew very 
well indeed, met his death on the same 
ground that we were on. Going at racing 
speed in pursuit of some bucks, his horse 
put its foot into a meerkat-hole, and went 
a tremendous cropper, dislocating the neck 
of the rider, who only lived long enough— 
when a companion rode up to investigate 
his injuries—-to articulate the words : “It’s 
all over with poor Mack !” 

I will here relate a little scene which 
took place between our jovial host of the 
first night and myself. It happened 
in this way: When riding along the 
Flats one afternoon, alone, on the look-out 
for any bucks that I might come across, I 
noticed at some distance in front of me a 
single buck, going at a pretty smart pace. 
It presently stopped short. I kept on, un- 
til, to my surprise, it allowed me to get 
up to within about two hundred yards of 
where it stood. 1 dismounted, took a 
deliberate aim, and fired, when it im- 
mediately fell to my shot. On going up 
to secure what I considered was my legiti- 
mate trophy, I perceived a horseman at 
some little distance away—I had been too 
occupied to notice him before—galloping 
at a furious pace straight for the buck. 
He reached it before I did, as I had pro- 
ceeded towards it on foot, not deeming it 
worth while riding such a short distance 
from where I had fired. When I got near 
to where the buck lay, I was greatly sur- 
prised to see our host in the act of strap- 
ping it behind his saddle. Surprised at 
seeing what I considered my property 
being thus coolly “annexed,” I called 
out : 

“Thanks ; but I will trouble you to 
leave that buck alone. I only just now 
shot it.” 

“ What?” said he, in an outburst of 
passion. ‘Your buck? You freshly im- 
ported greenhorn. What do you mean?” 

“I mean just what I say,” I replied. 
“That buck is mine. I shot it and, what’s 
more, I am not going to be bounced out of 








it by your bluster, greenhorn or no green- 
horn.” 

The emphatic nature of my rejoinder 
appeared to stagger him for a moment ; 
but quickly recovering himself, he took off 
his hat, and bowing very low, replied, in 
tones of withering sarcasm, accentuated by 
a mordant smile, as our gushing romance 
writers would say : 

“Oh, indeed ; I presume, then, that you 
are labouring under the impression that 
you frightened this buck to death, in the 
same way that you did your first one !” 

I must here explain, that I had been 
most unmercifully chaffed, right and left 
anent the “frightening” episode, the in- 
cidents of which I have already related, 
and which continued a standing joke 
against me, up to the end of the hunt, 
and, indeed, for many a long day after. 
However, keeping my temper under per- 
fect control, I said : 

“ My good sir, a joke is a joke; but it’s 
not always convincing. Can you show me 
where you struck the buck ?” 

So positive was I, that mine was the 
only shot it had received, that I had not 
even taken the trouble—as the buck lay 
with its front quarters hanging over on 
the off-side of the horse—to investigate 
the matter, as to whether it had another 
wound or not. 

“Oh, certainly,” he rejoined, cooling 
down considerably. ‘Why, didn’t you 
observe that it had a broken front leg, 
when you fired at it? True, your shot 
behind the shoulder was the fatal one ; 
but mine drew first blood, therefore, ac- 
cording to the rules of sport, the buck 
belongs to me. I should have ridden it 
down eventually, had you not shot it. 
We springbuck hunters consider it bad 
form, unsportsmanlike, in fact, to shoot a 
second time at a disabled buck.” 

This was, of course, a regular clencher 
for me, for, on examining the buck, I 
found that what he had stated was per- 
fectly true. It had a broken front leg. 
So, frankly acknowledging my ignorance 
of the unwritten code and my oblivious- 
ness of the buck’s disablement, as well— 
the leg was broken just above the fetlock, 
and it certainly would have taken keener, 
or, anyhow, more experienced eyes than 
mine to discern the fact, as its gait and 
speed in running appeared to me quite 
normal—I could not do less than cry 
peccavi. We then cemented the renewal 
of our friendship, through the medium of 
a pipe, or rather two pipes, of peace, under 
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the grateful shade of a spreading mimosa, 
and afterwards rode in the direction of the 
camp, on the best of terms. 

Our daily complement of slaughtered 
bucks ranged from between twenty to 
thirty ; the total amounting, at the end 
of the week, to over a hundred. The 
nnmber that fell to my own gun amounted 
to five. Not so bad, I was told, for a 
young beginner. Indeed, there were some 
who did not reach even that modest little 
figure; and one unfortunate individual, 
a Civil Commissioner’s swell clerk, from a 
neighbouring town, arrayed in faultless 
hunting-costume, and whose swagger-ialk 
would lead one to believe that shooting 
spriagbucks was as easy as falling off a 
log, did not score at all ! 

On Saturday we soparated for our several 
homes, with mutual expressions of satis- 
faction, and many protestations and as- 
surances that we would do our utmost 
endeavours to keep up the annual gather- 
ing so conducive to keen enjoyment and 
pleasant goodfellowship. 


GAMBLING AND BURGLING. 








GAMBLING and burgling always occupy 
a good deal of public attention during the 
course of a year; and during the past 
year they have acquired especial pro- 
minence both in the Law Courts and in 
the High Court of Parliament. There is 
not a very obvious connection between the 
two, yet the subtle moralist may find an 
association. Both are pursuits of men 
who ought to be otherwise, and ‘more 
profitably, engaged. Both are the ex- 
pressions of # desire to acquire riches at 
one stroke—or, at the most, two strokes— 
and to avoid the monotony of continuous 
labour. And both are the results of 
radical misconceptions on the part of the 
individual practitioners, 

Nobody ever gets rich by gambling; 
but it is open to demonstration that, if the 
same amount of skill, of cerebral energy, of 
mental dexterity, and of acute perception, 
were expended in productive work of some 
kind as is expended on games of chance, 
the rewards would be substantial and 
certain. Again, the burglar who burgiles 
on a large scale is playing against fearful 
odds, and is certain to come to grief 
sooner or later; while, if he burgles on a 
small scale, he can but snatch a precarious 
and insignificant pittance, considerably 
below what he might easily earn by 
legitimate industry in lawful hours. 








There is, perhaps, a charm of excitement 
in burglary which fascinates the pro- 
fessional outlaw, even as the excitement 
of the turf, or of cards, enthralls the pro- 
fessional gamester. But to take a plain, 
practical view of both pursuits, and one 
apart aliogether from the ethics of the 
matter, is to lead one to the conclusion 
that neither game is worth the candle. 

The law, of course, takes other views of 
both. The burglar indulges in his exciting 
career at the expense of the community, 
and injures everybody, including himself. 
Tae gambler indulges in his habitual ex- 
citement without injuring, directly, any- 
body but himself and those dependent on 
him, who, from a social point of view, may 
be regarded as part of himself. The bur- 
glar, therefore, is objective in his existence; 
the gambler, subjective. To put it other- 
wise, the burglar is a common enemy, and 
the gambler nobody’s enemy but his own. 

The great fact which the community has 
to consider, and the law to provide for, is 
that the burglar is one who is in perma- 
nent rebellion against socicty, and is, by 
the very nature of his employment, both 
degraded and desperate. And this we are 
compelled to assume, in spite of Mr. W. 
S. Gilbert’s humorous theory that : 

When the enterprising burglar’s not a-burgling, 

When the cut-throat isn’t occupied in crime, 

He loves to hear the little brook a-gurgling, 

And listen to the merry village chime. 

This may have been the case with the 
‘* Pirates of Penzance,” and perhaps it is 
literally true that, 

When the coster’s finished jumping on his mother 

He loves to lie a-basking in the sun, 
although one may well doubt if 

When a felon’s not engaged in his employment, 
Or maturing his felonious little plans, 

His capacity for innocent enjoyment 

Is just as great as any honest man’s. 

But the public, on whom he preys, are 
not disposed to consider such possibilities, 
And it is reasonable to assume that the 
great majority of orderly persons decidedly 
approve of the recent Act, providing for 
the floggiug of burglars. There is littie 
doubt that the fear of bodily pain will serve 
as a better check than mere imprisonment, 
although it is probable enough that the 
deterrent effects of corpora! punishment are 
somewhat exaggerated. It is to be re- 
membered, however, that punishment has 
not only to be deterrent—it has to be 
retributive; and it is absurd to call the 
flogging of brutal criminals cruel and un- 
just, when their very crimes are the pro- 
duct of cruelty and injustice. 
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Yet some have done this; and the Act 
for flogging was opposed in Parliament by 
some learned legislators on the ground 
that Courts of Justice are not infallible, 
and that in some cases innocent men might 
be flogged. If this argument were carried 
to its logical issue, we should have no 
punishment meted out to criminals at all. 
Innocent men have, vuhappily, occasion- 
ally suffered death for murders which they 
did not commit; but the errors of justice 
have not been frequent or glaring enough 
to afford a good argument for the abroga- 
tion of the death-penalty. And, really, 
the chances of innocent men being con- 
victed of burglariously entering a house 
with arms in their possession, are of the 
most meagre description, The yard-arm 
had a very wholesome effect on piracy ; 
and it is reasonable to believe that the 
“cat” will have a wholesome effect on 
burglary. 

It is worth noting that while Parliament 
was engaged in deciding upon this vigorous 
treatment of burglars, a confession was 
made by the Home Secretary that the law 
is powerless to deal with persons found in 
gambling-houses. All that the magistrate 
can do is to inflict a small fine, which, in 
the case of persons who have money with 
which to gamble, is no punishment ai ail. 
And upon this statement of the condition 
of the law there was a considerable dis- 
position to agitate for its alteration. 

But it is easy to be rash and inconsiderate 
on this question. There is a universal 
passion—we find it in all races—for games 
of skill and chance; and such gaming, 
when engaged in for money stakes, we call 
Gambling. 

Yet money-stakes are played for other- 
wise than in games of chance, and we call 
it—Speculation. Is a“ corner” in copper 
so much more moral and defensible than a 
pool in cards? The subject opens up too 
wide and thorny a field of discussion to 
enter upon here; but it is probable that a 
great deal of misconception exists upon the 
ethics of gambling. 

It is remarkable that, once upon a time, 
“gamester” and ‘“‘cheater” were synony- 
mous terms; but it is also remarkable that 
“wretch” was once a term of endearment. 
The usage and meaning of words change 
with time, and no man nowadays would 
dare to characterise another as a“ cheater” | 
merely because he is a “ gamester.” From | 
cock-fighting to cribbage may be a long | 
range, but there is scope for the gambler 
all through. 











The charm of chance is irresistible to 
certain minds—by no means of the most 
ignoble order. It is the charm of chance 
that sends men with beating hearts to the 
front amid a hail of bullets; or with 
moistened eye to the backwoods in search 
of fortune. It is also the charm of chance 
that leads others to baccarat and book- 
making. 

Many lives have been ruined and homes 
wrecked by gambling; yet not nearly so 
many as have been wasted by excessive 
drinking. What, however, is to be borne 
in mind, in considering gambling from a 
social and legislative point of view, is, that 
it is an individual vice. It may be foolish 
or wrong to stake money upon the throw 
of the dice, or the turn of a card, or the 
pace of a horse, or the roll of a billiard- 
ball; but it is not a crime against Society. 
Men do not need “ Hells,” or Clubs, or 
Tables, if they wish to gamble, Enthu- 
siasts have been known to wager on the 
comparative speed of two flies on a win- 
dow-pane, or on the durable qualities of 
two lumps of tea-moistened sugar. 

The Social Guardian may take precau- 
tionary measures to keep temptation out 
of the way of the weak and foolish, and, 
therefore, it forbids any person to keep a 
public establishment for the direct purpose 
of gambling. But it is very questionable 
if the Social Guardian has any right to 
restrain any individual from parting, how- 
ever wrongfally, with his own money in 
stakes or bets. There is a certain class, as 
we know by the old proverb, with whom 
the parting comes soon. 

To sum up: Burgling may and should 
be prevented by the most rigorous means 
the law can devise. But although the 
spirit of gambling may be eradicated from 
individuals by bitter experience, it never 
can be from a community by Acts of legis- 
lation. 
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CHAPTER XIII, 


THE next day, Miss Ross and Daisy 
went up to London. Aston told his cousin 
that he and Daisy were to be married 
privately in town. A visit to London— 
especially when it was done comfortably 
in the way of travelling and hotels—was 
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one of the delights of Miss Ross’s heart. 
Bat to-day, in spite of the fact that she 
need not think of expense, and that they 
were to put up at her favourite hotel, she 
went with extreme reluctance. In her 
opinion, the whole marriage was a mistake. 
To have it carried out in this extraordinary, 
clandestine way, made everything ten times 
worse, 

It was ridiculous. Brend Aston, with 
his position in Riverbridge. At his age, 
too! It was not as if he were a young, 
romantic man, or had anything to be 
ashamed of. There was more still. It 
was a slight to Daisy. What would 
people think? She would have no time 
to get a trousseau, And not to be allowed 
to tell her friends! Aston silenced her at 
last, rather savagely, He would never have 
taken her into his confidence, if he could 
have done without. As it was, he took 
care only to tell her just before they 
started, when she would have no oppor- 
tunity of betraying the fact to Jane. The 
first reason he gave her for his wishing 
them to go off to London at once was, the 
pretence that the floods were growing 
dangerous, and that at any moment the 
garden and lower part of the house might 
be inundated. It had happened once or 
twice before, so the excuse was a good 
one. 

Whether Jane believed the given reason 
of their departure, Aston did not know. 
She said nothing, and he went on as if she 
were not in existence. He was acting 
like a madman. He was like a man cutting 
away with his own hands the supports 
that kept up the roof which, at any mo- 
ment, might fall and crush him in its ruins, 

Bat he went on. He was mad—mad 
with this fierce, ungovernable love which 
had taken possession of him. To call 
Daisy his own for a week, he would have 
risked his life a dozen times over. If he 
could marry her before Jane betrayed him, 
it could not be undone. She was his for 
life. On the contrary, if she should hear 
the truth first, he was certain she would 
never marry him at all. 

He did not attempt to follow them at 
once to London. He made all his prepa- 
rations secretly from Riverbridge, out- 
wardly absorbed in his work and the 
anxieties dependent on the dangerous 
state of the river. In reality he had only 
one thought, night and day—Daisy. 

He wrote to Miss Ross, and at his 
wish she and Daisy left the hotel at which 
they were staying, and removed to another 





in quite a different neighbourhood. Miss 
Ross, though revolting more and more 
against the absurd mystery, obeyed every 
instruction he gave her to the letter. 

The only thing that made the matter 
tolerable was the shopping; and even this 
was marred by the total lack of interest 
Daisy showed in her purchases. 

Aston had already procured a special 
license. The next thing was to evade Jane’s 
vigilance, and go up to town; marry 
Daisy, and then hurry off to some distant 
country. He would not think of the 
after consequences. In the meantime he 
did not overlook the fact that a man can- 
not get on without money. For years, ever 
since he had known that he had no right 
to the property, he had been putting by a 
large annual income, living, as Miss Ross 
considered, rather too economically for his 
position. This was invested in foreign 
stocks ; and even, if compelled to give up 
the mills, he would still have sufficient 
to live comfortably upon. As for Jane’s 
threats of denouncing him as a murderer, 
they would not hold ground a moment. 
Any man might break a glass full of 
brandy, and leave the bottle in an unlocked 
cupboard. No one could try a man for 
that; even though another should drink 
himself into an attack of delirium tremens, 
and throw himself into the river when the 
madness was on him. Aston began almost 
to feel, as the week drew to its close, that 
he had it all his own way. Wilton was 
dead. Anthony had left England. The 
wedding was to take place at two o’clock, 
in a quiet city church. He was to meet 
Daisy there. 

After the wedding, Miss Ross was to 
return to the hotel for another week, and 
he and Daisy were to go off together. On 
the Friday morning he went as usual down 
to the mills. But he did not stay long. 
He left them and went by a back way 
into the town, and so to the station. |) 
There he caught the ten o’clock train to 
London, He took no luggage with him, 
having ordered in town ali that he would 
want. It was a quarter to two when he 
arrived at last at that old-fashioned city 
church. The length of that short period of 
waiting seemed measured by hours, The 
wildest fears possessed him. Every 
moment some new possibility struck him. 
Jane had tracked them after all. Daisy 
had repented her promise. Some accident 
had happened to her. He looked so pale and 
strangeashestood waiting there in the dusty, 
empty old church, that the old pew-opener 
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felt quite excited herself over the approach- 
ing wedding, and odds and ends of romances 
which she had read in the days of her youth 
came back to her. It was a curious fancy 
for this pale, handsome man to be married 
in this sleepy, forsaken old church, which 
rarely ever saw a wedding, and which 
was haunted by the ghosts of long- 
dead congregations, and saddened with the 
sadness that shadows all places from which 
human lives and interests have ebbed, 
leaving them empty, and silent, and 
desolate. 

But as the clock struck two, the 
brougham containing Daisy and Miss Ross 
arrived; and Aston, his pale face now 
flashed, his eyes bright and glowing, 
hurried outside to help Daisy alight. She 
put her hand on his arm, and they entered 
the church together. Daisy herself had 
no consciousness of her surroundings. She 
went where he led her. She answered 
when he spoke to her. She knelt at the 
altar, and there she took him for her 
husband, and gave herself into his keeping, 
so long as earthly life should last. 

Of her feelings, she could have given no 
account. Whether all her being had been 
dulled from the agony of her heart’s 
aching, or whether it were passive resigna- 
tion to her fate, she did not know. 

She seemed to be living and acting in a 
dream. She did not wake out of it till 
they stood in the vestry. 

‘Qh, by-the-bye, Brend,” said Miss 
Ross, who had been chatting away cheer- 
fally to the clergyman and Daisy, doing 
what she thought her best to enliven the 
most depressing wedding she had ever 
assisted at, “I had a note from Jane this 
morning, asking me to give you this one 
which was enclosed, dirsctly you arrived. 
I forgot all about it till this moment. 
What a queer woman she is! She might 
just as well have said what she wanted to 
say to you this morning. I suppose she 
has found out that you are to be married 
to-day, and that it is her way of con- 
gratulating you.” 

The pen slipped from Aston’s fingers, 
but he caught it up again and gave it to 
Daisy. Daisy had not heard the remark. 
She took the pen mechanically, signing 
her name for the last time. Then she 
shuddered from head to foot, and a half- 
choked cry broke from her. Suddenly, all 
_ this marriage meant rushed over 

er. 

“Qh, I can’t!” and she turned sharply 
away. 





“ My darling! What is it?” 

Her hands were clasped close in Aston’s, 
and then she knew that that passionate 
rebellion was too late. She was his; only 
death now could part them. She grew so 
white that they thought she would faint. 
They brought her water, and at last Aston 
drew her hand in his arm, and they went | 
out of the vestry. At the door of the | 
church he put her in the brougham that 
was waiting, and helped Miss Ross to 
follow. Then, regardless of that good 
lady’s shocked amazement, he closed the 
door on them. 

‘‘Take her back to the hotel,” he said, 
cutting short her wondering exclamations. 
“T have some business to do; I shall join 
you shortly,” and he gave the order for the 
coachman to drive on before she could 
utter another word. Left standing alone 
on the pavement, heedless of the curious 
staring of the few people who had } 
assembled outside the door, he glanced 
again at the note Miss Ross had given 
him. He had already looked at it in the 
vestry. It was from Jane. 

“T must see you. I know you are 
to be married. I will see you first. 
Come to me at the old address at 
once. If you do not come, she shall 
know everything; and if she is the 
woman I believe her to be, it will be the 
death-blow to your love. This is not an 
idle threat. I have arranged it all; for all 
your scheming, you will not be able to 
prevent my letting her know!” 

He felt that he would not. He knew 
the woman. There was no bafiling her 
relentless purpose. As she had dogged 
his steps, discovered his secret, learned 
even to the hour at which he was to be 
married, so would she communicate with 
Daisy, and blast for ever his hope of 
happiness. He, too, knew of what Daisy 
was made. She would never forgive him. 
He hurried on, lashed by the scorpions 
of rage, baffled hope, and fierce despair. 
To think that she had been his, his very 
own for one brief ten minutes, and that 
now—— If he lost her-—— No! he 
would not lose her. She should he his 
—— 

His heart was full of hate and murder as 
he hastened to keep the appointment made 
by the woman who for the day controlled 
his fate. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


HALF an hour after Daisy and Miss Ross 
reached the hotel, a telegram arrived for 
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Miss Ross, It was from Aston, and must 
have been sent off directly he parted from 
them. 

“ Start at once forhome. Circumstances 
have arisen which prevent my coming back 
to you to-day. If you value my happiness 
you will not delay a moment. Keep the 
marriage secret until I give you leave to 
speak. No one knows anything in the 
place yet. “B, ASTON,” 

The astonishment, the bewilderment of 
the two—or rather of Miss Ross, for 
Daisy’s strange apathy was scarcely broken 
by it—were unbounded. Miss Ross was 
certain that Jane was mixed up in the ex- 
traordinary affair. It made matters ten 
times worse. For once, she was seriously 
angry with Aston, and flatly rebelled to 
obey this last new freak, as she called it, 

Bat Daisy at last roused herself to 
} speak. 

“He must have some good reason,” she 
said, “and we had better obey him. Sea, 


if we make haste we shal! catch the four 
o’clock train.” 

She sot to work to hurry on their preps- 
rations with so much eagerness that Miss 
Ross began to have a curious suspicion 
that the girl was more relieved than other- 


wise at this extraordinary change in her 
husband's plans. As they journeyed 
down to Riverbridge the suspicion grew 
till it became a certainty. Daisy’s face 
brightened, her manner became less 
feverishly excited, as if she dreaded every 
moment that they would be stopped, and 
she laughed quite happily when they 
steamed at last into Riverbridge. 

Poor Miss Ross was dumbfounded. That 
the bridegroom should behave in such an 
unprecedented fashion was astounding 
enough ; but that the bride should be so 
unequivocally relieved at his conduct was 
the last stroke. But another surprise was 
awaiting them. When they reached the 
house they found they had been expected. 
Jane was in town. The servants said she 
had started off hastily that morning. But 
she had told them to have everything 
ready for Miss Ross and Miss Garth, who 
would return that day. Miss Ross felt 
that matters were growing more compli- 
cated. All her old fear and dislike of the 
sullen-faced housekeeper returned in full 
force, with others too black to entertain. 

Why had Brend taken her into his con- 
fidence? She was intensely thankful that 
Daisy asked no questions and seemed to 
feel no curiosity or surprise at the house- 
keeper’s strange absence and knowledge of 
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their affairs. But, just as they had finished 
dinner, and had gone into the sitting-room, 
there came a ring at the street door. 

A visitor was announced. It was 
Anthony. 

Daisy did not rise as he entered, but 
sat staring at him as if he were a ghost. 
When he had grested Miss Ross, who was 
beginning to feel that the surprises were 
growing rather too much for her, he 
went over to Daisy. 

“ What is it?” he exclaimed, as he saw 
how white her face was. ‘Did not you 
think I would come when you sent for me? 
Ob, I’ve not come too late ?” 

‘‘We thought you had gone to Aus- 
tralia,” said Miss Ross, anxious to divert 
his attention from Daisy, who seemed so 
strangely upset. 

“What do you mean ?” asked Daisy at 
last, rising and trying to laugh. “I did 
not send for you. I thought you had left 
England.” 

He stared at her 
pulled out a telegram. 

“Didn't you send me that this after- 
noon,” he asked, a troubled note in his 
voice, ‘‘ asking me to come to you without 
fail this evening }” 

Daisy took it and read it mechanically. 
It purported to be from her, and had been 
apparently sent from the hotel where she 
and Miss Ross had been staying. She 
handed it on to Miss Ross, 

“What does it all mean?” exclaimed 
Daisy. 

Such a host of dark surmises rushed 
through Miss Ross’s mind, that, afraid of 
betraying herself, she made an excuse to 
leave the room. They had better talk it 
out between themselves, 

Daisy looked up at Anthony. She saw 
how pale and thin he had grown. All the 
old boyish look had gone, She did not 
dare think of what had changed him so. 

“IT never sent you that telegram,” she 
said. ‘* Who could have done it ?” 

“T& is queer, certainly. And what 
could have been anybedy’s motive for send- 
ing it?” 

‘We were staying at that hotel. We 
only came back here this afternoon,” 
flushing hotly. 

“Tt could not have been a trick.” He 
looked down keenly into her face. 
“ Daisy !” with quick fear, “you aren’t in 
trouble 3” 

‘*No.” She canght her breath hard. 
Then, to change the subject: “ Why are 
you still in England ?” 


bewildered. Then 
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“T don’t know,” he said, rather hardly ; 
that little catch making it difficult to 
speak at all. “I had a letter the day 
after I came down here from some one 
calling himself or herself my friend, and 
begging me to delay my journey for ten 
days or a fortnight, and promising that, at 
the end of that time, I should hear ‘some- 
thing very much to my advantage.’ Quite 
mysterious, isn’t it? Bat I don’t think I 
should have stayed for an anonymous 
letter concerning so very shadowy an 
advantage had not——the person begged 
me to do so for your sake, too. 
Confound them!” with an uncontrollable 
burst of anger. ‘ Why could they mot 
speak plainly? They hinted that you 
were in danger.” 

“Why should you be troubled about 
my affairs?” she said, trying to speak in 
her usual voice. ‘I am all right. I——” 
Perhaps unconsciously her eyes fell to 
the hand on which gleamed the wedding- 
ring. Up till that moment, from some 
strange feeling, she had kept her hand 
hidden in the folds of her dress. He 
followed her look. As his eyes caught the 
gleam of the gold ring he started, then 
grew very pale. “I am married,” she 
said, seeing hisdiscovery. ‘ This morning, 
in London,” 

There was a short silence. Anthony 
drew back a few paces, and stood with 
averted face. Then he turned to her 
again. 

“Where is Mr. Aston? 
said he was not here,” 

The colour rushed crimson over her 
cheek. For the first time it struck her 
how very strange his conduct had been. 
She hesitated; then told him what had 
happened. Also how Mr. Aston had 
wished her to keep her marriage secret. 
The story seemed stranger than ever as 
she told it; and when she ended there 
was a curious, appealing, frightened look 
in her eyes, that filled him with rage and 
doubt. It rade matters worse to feel that 
he had no right, no power to help her any 
more. Her life belonged to this man. 

As her marriage rose up before her, as 
she suddenly realised at last to the utmost 
what it meant to her, Daisy’s self-control 
was swept away, and she sank down into a 
chair, hiding her face with her hands, and 
breaking into wild, uncontrollable sobbing. 
Now that it was done, the sacrifice seemed 
too hard for her. Why had she yielded 
up her life — allowed herself to be 
conquered by his cruel, imperious will ? 


The servant 


The strain, mental and physical, of the 
last few days had been greater than she 
knew. A reaction had suddenly set in, 
and she broke down for the moment 
completely. 

“Oh, I heard those steps up and down 
ail night before I went up to London; I 
know they were trying to warn me, But 
it came too late—too late.” 

For an instant, a fierce, despairing regret 
swept over him that he had not left for 
Australia after all. It was torture for him 
to be near her, and to know that her life 
was another man’s. Then, as the mist of 
his own passion and pain cleared from his 
eyes, and he saw her trouble, he was full 
of remorse and shame for his selfishness. 

‘‘T suppose business called him away ?” 
he said, quietly, though his voice was 
hoarse with the tumult of feeling that had 
shaken him. ‘ And the sounds you heard 
were only fancy.” 

She looked up. 

* Anthony, I am afraid; I have been 
afraid ever since I have been in this house. 
It is fall of darkness and mystery. And 
when I think that P 

He came a little nearer; then stopped. 
But he drew nearer egain—nezrer, till he 
was by her side. 

“Daisy!” he whispered. ‘ Daisy!” 
The colour rushed red into his face ; his 
eyes grew strangely bright. “ You musi 
not—— Oh, Daisy! Can’t I help you? 
You know. ” He made one last effort 
to choke back the words that chivalry, 
honour, manhood denied. But her tears 
maddened him, weakened as he already 
was by his own pain. “Let me help you. 
I love you——” 

The words reached her through her 
sobbing. 

“Qh, Anthony! Anthony !” 

Her crying was too violent to be con- 
trolled, but sae shrank away from him, 
drooping lower in the chair. 

When men take one step downwards, 
the second comes so easy, and it is so hard 
to draw back. 

“Daisy, you don’t love him. You are 
afraid of him. He is not a good man——” 

‘Oh, Anthony!” She lifted her head, 
dashing the blinding tears from her eyes. 
“Do you despise me so much as this? 
Oh! it was all my fault. I bave been so 
wicked! Oh! Go away! How can I 








look at you again?” 
Perhaps, in his passion, his despair at 
her lost to him for ever, he had 
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scarcely known what he was saying. 
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she spoke, as he saw the look in her face, 
he suddenly understood. He drew sharply 
back, flushing hot, then paling. He under- 
stood for the first time what dishonour 
feels to a man whose life has hitherto been 
stainless. 

For an instant or two neither spoke nor 
looked at the other. It seemed a dread- 
ful thing that the old faith, the old trust, 
the old tender friendship and belief in each 
other’s loyalty, should lie crushed and 
bruised between them. 

Then she spoke, saying what she thought 
was best. 

“Mr. Aston has been very kind to me 
He is a good man; I know it. If it had 
not been so, I should never have married 
him. I am not worthy of him, but I will 
do my utmost to be a good wife to him ; 
and you and I must never see each other 
again. Perhaps Heaven will forgive us.” 

*‘ Good-bye,” he said, hoarsely, meeting 
her eyes. Then he turned sharply on his 
heel and quitted the room. 

As he went out of the house he came 
face to face with Aston. The look in the 
two men’s eyes as they met was an ugly 
one. Anthony hated and distrusted Aston. 
The passive dislike he had felt from the 
beginning had gradually changed into a 
violent antipathy. He was certain he had 
in a way forced Daisy into the marriage ; 
and the sense of her helplessness, his con- 
tempt for the sentimental trickery that 
had caught her in his toils, added to his own 
smart, made him mad with hate and rage. 

Brend Aston, whose face betrayed the 
keen mental crisis he had passed through, 
returned the hatred in full force. To see 
him coming now out of the house where 
Daisy was, was the last stroke to his 
jealous fury. 

“ What are you doing here?” he asked, 
hoarsely. 

Anthony’s eyes blazed at the insulting 
tone. 

“‘T came to see—Miss Garth. As an 
old friend, I have that right.” 

“You have no right without my permis- 
sion. She is my wife.” 

‘So she told me, 

With a quick stride Aston was at 
Anthony’s side. 

‘* What do you mean? By Heaver——” 

“T mean this”—the young man faced 
him with erect head—‘“ you played on her 


Heaven help her!” | 


The words were killed on his lips, as 
Aston, mad with rage, suddenly struck 
him on the mouth with such force that 
Anthony staggered back, the blood rushing 
from his cut lips, 

The next second the young man, with a 
spring like a panther’s, had flung himself 
on Aston, seizing him by the throat. Then 


his grip relaxed, and he fell back at a f 


sudden thought of Daisy. 

“T shall not forget that blow,” he said, 
in a choked, hoarse voice. ‘ For her sake 
I will let you go. Her name shall not be 
dragged into our quarrel. Bat I tell 
you this: if you make her unhappy ; if 
you——_ By Heaven, if you so much as 
sadden a day of her life, I will hunt you 
down like a sleuth-hound. I know you 
have a secret, I will find it out to punish 
you, if it takes every moment of my life.” 

He walked on across the bridge. Luckily 
the street was almost deserted, while the 
quarrel, which had been as swift as it was 
violent, had not been noticed in the dusk 
of the night. A momentary shame of his 
conduct stung Aston. But it passed, 
swallowed up in the torrent of other feel- 
ings that rolled over him. Rage and hate 
against Anthony and Jane, baffled love, 
and a great dread that made him perfectly 
desperate. But he had driven off Anthony, 
Daisy was his own, and he had defied 
Jane. It had caused him some little 
delay, going back to the hotel after keep- 
ing the appointment. His heart had sunk 
within him when he found that they had 
left. His first thought was that Jane had 
already betrayed him, and that Daisy had 
gone away and hid herself. But a chamber- 
maid, who had picked up the telegram onthe 
bedroom floor after their departure, was 
able to tell him what was on it. He had 
not sent it. He guessed only too well 
who had done so. Cursing her in his 
heart, he had driven off as fast as he could 
to the station. He had just missed a 
train, but caught the next, and arrived at 
the house as Anthony was leaving it. 

As he entered it now he felt that 
nothing should part him from Daisy again. 


A mail train passed through Riverbridge at | 


two in the morning. He would persuade 
her to come away secretly with him that 
night. He went down the hall, wondering 
in what part of the house she was. He 
turned into the dining-room, forgetting 
all else now but his love and triumph, and 





goodness, her ignorance, her pity. You 
tricked her and lied to her——” 





there came face to face with Jane. 
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